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A LIFT UP THE LADDER 


Ediphone Training Helped Miss Bain 
to Top of Big Department 


Nora Bain heads one of the biggest Ediphone is the main thing.” She goes on to say that 
secretarial staffs in the country—in the New a girl with no business experience can get 
York office of Aetna Casualty and Surety a better job, quicker, if she has Ediphone 
Company. She does the hiring for her de- training. 
partment, and has this to say about prospec- And she'll do detter work if her boss dic- 
tive secretaries: tates into an Edison Electronic Voicewriter 
“First, comes Ediphone training. We . . because its Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
have certain minimum speed standards, but helps her to hear what is said and get it 
sound training for accuracy in transcription down on paper right the first time. 


Ediphone Training Creates Successful Graduates 


Write for complete data about the Ediphone terial, completely integrated with English, 
Training Course which enables you to train typing and other secretarial subjects. Write 
your students through complete school ma- for complete data. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 


° WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
QC Edwon In Conada: 


1847. Thomas A. Edison Centennial 1947 Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont. 


| Teacher's 
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ars : : certificate of 
proficiency, 
certificate of 
achievement, 
letterhead pads, 
qualifying tests, 
new. secretarial 
Ediphone. 
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FOUR NEW SCHOOL SERVICES 


-and what they do for you! 











OPERATING CHART—MIMEOCRAPH 92 DEPLICATOR 
e pend dened 


New educational materials for better, 
» easier teaching — by the makers of 
the Mimeograph brand duplicator 














IF YOU ARE A SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 
— board member, superintendent, principal 
or supervisor— you want these new sery ives, 
They are not only sound educational mate- 
rials for classroom use, they also help \ our 











i OPERATING. CHARTS .. . for Mimeograph brand 

duplicators, Models 90, 91, 92. Simple, complete, 
step-by-step instructions. Three colors, size 50” x 38” 
for easy classroom reading. 





3 NEW PORTFOLIO OF 

MIMEOGRAPH TRACING 
PAGES FOR SCHOOLS. Draw- 
ings on school subjects by profes- 
sional artists for illustrating school 
newspapers, bulletins, posters, pro- 
grams and other classroom mate- 
rials. More than 400 sketches and 
ideas on loose-leaf pages. 


4 SCHOOL NEWSPAPER STENCIL SHEETS, especially 


form-topped with a 2-column and a 3-column lay- 


out, make it easy to 


paper, annual report or special bulletin. 


HOW TO GET THESE NEW EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS: 


Order from your nearest Mimeograph distributor—or 
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community relations programs. Dres- up 
annual reports, bulletins to parents and 
teachers, with illustrations and color. 


IF YOU ARE A TEACHER any size school, 
any grade—who wants more interesting 
classroom materials, you want these new 
aids. They will help you become an efficient 
duplicator operator in your own right— able 
to produce your own good ideas when you 
want them in the quantity you need. 


NEW TEXTBOOK ... “Fun- 

damentals of Mimeograph 
stencil duplication” by Agnew 
(NYU )and Cansler (Northwestern), 
leading authorities in business 
machine education. Complete course 
of 15 assignments, fully illustrating 
detailed procedure. 60 pages, plas- 
tic bound. 


IF YOU ARE A COMMERCIAL TEACHER, 
you will want these modern visual teaching 
aids. They help make students self-sustain- 
ing in studying stencil duplication. The min- 
imum of supervision needed gives you more 
time for individual instruction. 





IF YOU GET OUT THE SCHOOL PAPER 
as editor, instructor or sponsor— don't 
try to do without the help we can give. 
Ilustrations of all kinds. Complete pro- 
duction details. Instructions presented in 
a way that lightens the burden for 
teachers, lets the students benefit from 
“self-teaching” in doing the work. 
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IF YOU ARE A SCHOOL SECRETARY 
—and your “boss” says, “Get out a bulle- 
tin” —here is the help you need to do the 
job. Organize it—plan it attractively — illus- 
trate it—and produce it yourself without 
further help! 


produce a professional-looking school 





write us. 


‘x, The Mimeograph brand duplicator 


1S MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Oice, 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A.B K MPANY 


Dee FOR MORE INFORMATION —————————————————————- 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. JB-148 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Send me more information on your four new school services. | am especially interested in information for: 
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publication of materials 
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“What we want are 
=. — Dictaphone-trained secretaries!” 


sa 
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 oeameraa everywhere voice this need! — thousands of graduates a head start in the 


Daily, the business world is becoming 
more mechanized—and electronic dictation 1s 


business world. 


Now under the new Dictaphone School 


part and parcel of this change. 

To equip your students for successful careers 
—to point them for top-paying positions— 
train them now to be Dictaphone secretaries! 

Since it was introduced 17 years ago, the 
) Dictaphone Business Practice Course has given 


Rental-at-Cost Plan, it is easy and economical 
to expand your training facilities. 

This plan offers schools and colleges the 
latest available electronic equipment at nomi- 
nal rental cost for dictating, transcribing, and 
shaving machines. 


You owe it to your students to look into 
this economical plan today! 

‘or complete information about the modern- 
ized Dictaphone Business Practice Course 
and the new Rental-at-Cost Plan, simply write 
your nearest Dictaphone office. Or address: 


DICTAPHONE 
CORPORATION 


Educational Division 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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Don't Take This =o you talk democracy to the teachers in your department and then present them with a fact ac- 

Personally, But! complished in decisions that are of consequence to the department? If you do, you are fooling your- 
self when you think that the teachers do not see through this. They will soon realize your technique, 
and while they may say nothing they will reciprocate in kind by witholding the frankness and good- 
will that is so important to statf cooperation. 

Do you have an idea and palm it off to each member of your staff individually so that each must 
agree or disagree with you individually? Even worse, do you go to your best “yes man” first, and 
atter getting his agreement use this acceptance to force agreement from possibly more thoughtful 
members of the staff who by this procedure are made to appear contrary if they don’t go along with 
the “majority” ? 

Do you keep some trump cards up your sleeve when disagreement is likely? Do you put all the 
cards on the table in major issues which involve a decision requiring full departmental support for 
success, or do you tell half the story and “smooth out” the rest to make it come out as you would 
like it? If you do, the teachers will soon get on to you and will question your motives even when 
they are above question. A supervisor may never tell out-and-out falsehoods to teachers and yet be 
labeled justly as unreliable. 

Does boiler room or powder room griping bother you? If so quit—quit teaching, and quit living, 
for the greatest human social activity is griping about the boss, whether he’s the teacher, the super- 
visor, the principal, etc. A considerable amount of aimless complaining is not only human, but whole- 
some. It let’s off steam. Also it shows that your co-workers think enough of you to think you 
worth griping about. Take such trivial gossip in stride—don’t make it important by taking it seri- 
ously. Of course, if the gripe is justified that’s something different—then it requires some careful 
introspection and action to mend one’s ways. 

Do you visit teachers classes and then after a favorable comment or two present a series of criti- 
cisms? If so teachers will dislike your function and try to have it discontinued. Fear of supervision 
is one of the major reasons why teachers of business are so uninterested in securing additional su- 
pervisory service. Almost as bad, and in some ways worse, is the equally frequent practice of doing 
no class visiting at all or, if it is required by law, making it a pleasant social visit. This is especially 
typical of the college level. Under the guise of learning and teaching freedom, teachers and super- 
visors alike excuse themselves from a serious attempt at the improvement of classroom teaching. 
Where there is mutual goodwill and understanding, the solution is easy. The chairman can sug- 
gest interchange of visits with teacher visiting the supervisor and the supervisor the teacher. There 
are few perfect teachers and the supervisor should be just as willing to give as to take. More im- 
portant, students should and can be given a realization of faculty cooperation if it really is there by 
such interchange. 

How about favorites? We can’t help but like some people better than others, but we can be adult 
enough not to let this undermine the morale of a staff. Do you go out of your way to be just a 
little more congenial to those who are especially “problem children” ? 

Are new courses started without consultation among the teachers? The content of old ones changed 
in the same manner? Are teachers assigned without previous awareness of what is happening? “Let 
people know what is going to happen to them in advance” is one of the basic rules of good industrial 
and school supervision. 

Can you laugh off petty injustice done you by an individual teacher? If you find there is no cause 
for annoyance do you wisely attribute such small abuse to some hurt probably not in anyway con- 
nected with the school environment ? 

Are you a liaison officer between top supervision and staff, and between parents and teachers, or is 
everyone but the teacher always right. Is the teacher judged guilty before a study of the facts has 
been made? 

When a problem comes up involving a teacher, do you go to him while he is under the stress of 
dealing with a class to present the situation to him as an indictment with the assumption of guilt, 
and enjoy the half-baked attempts at explanation made by the teacher ; or do you wait until the teacher 
is free of distraction, present the facts and then leave so that the teacher may have a full opportunity 
to think through the situation and decide for himself whether he has made a mistake, or whether 
there are more facts in the case which need further study? 

Do you have the very human halo complex? All of us have good points and weak ones. Some- 
times a person’s weakness may show up first. Many of us assume that this permanently sets the pat- 
tern. Others come in with a favorable reception and are credited with superior merit with little or 
no basis. Not only must we judge each person as an individual, but we must study each person as a 


(Continued on page 26) 
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CORRECT TYPEWRITER HEIGHT 


been repeatedly shown by 
research. This problem, of 
how to achieve correct 
typewriter height for each 
student, has now been 
solved by the Hartnett ad- 
justable typing desk. 

HARTNETT DE LUXE This revolutionary desk is 

sae iatanameas designed for all students: 
the 30°/, who do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 70%, who do. 
In the case of the latter, surveys show that improvement in general classroom 
work is immediate. 

The Hartnett adjustable typing desk is a rugged piece of school furniture, 
made of oak. It has a shelf for books. It is 30 inches high, 20 inches wide, 
and 36 inches long. A simple, patented device, located below the well as 
shown in the illustration, enables the student easily to adjust the typewriter to 
any height from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 





SOME FEATURES OF THIS ADVANCE-TYPE DESK 


e Increases efficiency and typing speed. 
e More comfort: better posture; less fatigue. 


e Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches closer than with 
commonly used 26-inch desks. 


e Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 30 inches. 
e Front and sides enclosed for comfort of feminine students. 
® Gives a business-office atmosphere to the class room. 

e 


Only the typewriter is raised or lowered: desk remains uniform. 


Hammond Desk Co. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE., HAMMOND, IND. 





Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 
Complete information about model shown. 


Descriptive circular about other models. 














WITH THE NEW 
HARTNETT ADJUSTABLE DESK 


That 70%, of typing students, using normal classroom desks, are handi- 
capped by the fact that their typewriters are too high or too low has 


WRONG HEIGHT 


ome 
es age 








OPERATOR 5’ 7” 
Typewriter height 26 inches 


Typewriter at 26-inch height and much too 
low for this operator. A typist working at 
this wrong position will experience back 
and neck strain and the possibility of 
errors is increased. The fatigue and tired- 
ness caused by this wrong typewriter 
height has a degrading effect on the 
operator’s work and disposition. 


RIGHT HEIGHT 





OPERATOR 5’ 7” 
Adjusted typewriter height 2942 inches 


Typewriter in raised position showing the 
fore-arms at a 30-degree slope. It was 
necessary to raise the typewriter to 292 
inches to the correct position for this 
operator. A simple template as shown 
may be used in finding the 30-degree 
angle which places the fore-arms parallel 
to the keyboard. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 
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Prognostic One of my New Year’s resolutions was that I would try to be a little less blunt in my C C and C 

Error contributions through the new year, even if I had to play blind to some errors. But then before 
the year got fairly started I ran into an article on prognostic testing’ that no New Year’s resolu- 
tion could withstand. 

Never before have I read an article so full of errors. In fact it is difficult to believe that the au- 
thor could possibly be serious in presenting his test ‘as a guide to determine who should study short- 
hand,” but he says “in all seriousness.” One can well understand the author’s desire that all high 
school pupils should be enrolled for this subject, but that he would try to bring this about by in- 
sulting the intelligence of commercial teachers generally is not easy to understand. 

Space for this brief statement precludes the possibility of dealing with all the errors in the article, 
nor is it necessary to do so. No teacher is likely to be fooled by any article to the effect that “a 
willing, cooperative, high-school pupil, properly taught, cannot fail to learn shorthand,” or that 
any such high-school pupil “who fails to learn shorthand . . . has not been properly taught.” 

It is noted that the author first claims that only willingness to learn, cooperativeness, and good 
teaching are essential. But in the next breath he adds “general ability’ as an important factor, 
which of course negates his original theses that a.“willing, cooperative, and properly taught high- 
school pupil can learn shorthand.” 

Of course, as would be expected, the author provides a defense against any attack on his theory by 
saying that “while a shorthand pupil may not succeed completely, . . . neither can he fail com- 
pletely.” Wonderful, isn’t it? No one will deny this, although the experiences I have had testing 
shorthand students would almost tempt me to do so. 

The author states that “a prognostic test for shorthand cannot make general predictions of success 
or failure.” But that is all it can do. It can predict what will happen generally to a group. But 
the author goes on to say that “ a good prognostic test will say that a given pupil will have a given 
degree of skill in shorthand, as measured by a predetermined test, after that pupil has had a given 
number of hours of instruction by a teacher of a predetermined degree of competence.” Ignoring 
words of doubtful meaning as used here (given, predetermined), that is exactly what a prognostic 
test will not do. 

Then follows a remark to the effect that, of course, if the pupil is taught fewer hours than “a 
given number,” or if the “predetermined degree of competence” of the teacher is off a bit, the prog- 
nosis will be ineffective. So don’t use the proposed test unless these factors are known and controlled. 
Don’t use it anyway. 

The “high-school student is a member of a preselected group.” To prove this the author claims 
that he (the student) after ten years of schooling knows his letters (small ones and capitals!), can 
recognize ten figures from 0 to 9, knows the dollar sign when he sees it, and knows the punctuation 
marks. So why “try to prognosticate his shorthand learning ability by giving him a few symbols 
to learn?” queries the author. 

And “brief forms.” Of course he can learn them’ Doesn't he know ‘“Mr., lb., St., p.s., ete”? 

Speed? Sure. Can’t he write “twenty or thirty words a minute” in longhand? Some can; others 
can’t. 

But here’s the gem that shorthand teachers will like: “Can he think and reason? No, not as a 
rule, and that’s why the high-school child is the ideal skill learner.” And this: “Skills, such as short- 
hand, are ideally learned without thinking and reasoning.’ Yes sir, this is right there in the article! 

The author has great faith in school marks. ‘The No. 1 child” at the end of two years of high 
school “will have a brighter mind” than the child “at the bottom of the class,” barring “unusual cir- 
cumstances.” Surely so, but before closer comparisons of “general mental ability’ can be made on 
the basis of high-school rank one must take many other things into account, notably the curriculum 
pursued. One whose courses are largely manual arts may rate as high as one whose program includes 
Latin, algebra, geometry, etc. But their equality in rank does not necessarily indicate equal “gen- 
eral mental ability.” 

And then, after more errors, we come to the “prognostic test’? which has three parts: (1) check- 
ing the quartile in which the pupil stands after the 10th year in school; (2) checking one of six state- 
ments that most nearly represents the pupil’s “honest feeling in regard to taking shorthand” ; and (3) 
a brief explanation by the pupil as to why he feels as he does about taking shorthand. 

A neat one isn’t it? Easy to give, and easy to take. But how (and why) would you score it? 


1“A Suggested Prognostic Test for Shorthand” by Louis A Leslie, American Business Education, December, 1947, p. 91. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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In thousands of offices throughout banking, business and 
industry, the smooth flow of daily work depends on the nimble 


fingers of skilled Burroughs machine operators. 


This growing importance of accurate figures, statistics and 
records in all fields of trade and finance creates a constant 
demand for more Burrcughs operators—and more highly 
trained Burroughs operators. It creates, too, an increasing 


opportunity for schools alert to capitalize on this demand. 


Burroughs can help any school convert the student into a capable 
operator. Practical training aids, texts and courses— developed 
from thousands of daily, on-the-job contacts wiih business and 


industry —are available to schools . . . for information just phone 


your nearest Burroughs office, or write direct to the Educational 
Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Economic Illiteracy Leads to 


National 


Disunity 


by R. S. Pierrepont, Jr. 


American Economic Foundation 


New York, N. Y. 


N spite of America’s phenomenal 
| material success, she may fail 
tragically in the field of human rela- 
tions, for we are faced with a very 
serious hostility between what is rap- 
id becoming known as America’s 
upper and lower income classes. 

Even our two major political par- 
ties are beginning to line up under 
the banners of social class. Such a 
condition seems preposterous in a 
land such as our own and this con- 
dition cannot possibly be based on 
reality. 

About eight years ago, Mr. Fred 
G. Clark, now Chairman of the 
American Economic Foundation, be- 
came very much concerned about this 


trend of antagonisms. So, with the 
help of a group of men who shared 
his concern, he set out to determine 
its causes. Mr. Clark had made‘over 
two hundred radio broadcasts as the 
voice of the Crusaders. During that 
time, he received thousands of let- 
ters patting him on the back, but he 
received tens of thousands of letters 
attacking what he was saying. It was 
the venom, the hatred and the spleen 
in those letters directed against busi- 
ness, the business man and the busi- 
ness system that caused him to try 
and find how deep these roots were. 
Some people were blaming Roosevelt. 
No one man could have done that. 
The roots were much deeper. 





FUNCTIONAL OPERATING REPORT 


"X" Corporation 


1947 


WE RECEIVED FROM OUR CUSTOMERS . $120,000,000(100%) $7,500 


THESE RECEIPTS WERE EXPENDED FOR: 


Cost of Goods and Services 


Bought from Others . 2... 


Cost of Human Energy 
(Wages, Salaries) ... 


Cost of Tools Wearing Out 
(Depreciation, 


Depletion). 


Cost of Payments Ordered by 


Government (Taxes) . .« « e 


Cost of Using the Tools 
(Profit) ae e s e . . . se 


TOTAL EXPENDED . « « © « « « 


- $ 57,600,000( 48%) $3,600 
° 48,000,000( 40%) 3,000 

53,600,000( 3%) 225 
° 4,800,000( 4%) 3500 
° 6,000,000( 5%) 375 
- $120,000,000(100%) $7,500 








Simplified reporting of corporate income helps remove public misunderstanding about profits, 
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The American Economic Founda- 
tion was thus organized to “locate 
the causes of and to find the reme- 
dies for friction between economic 
groups.” Eight years and a million 
and a half dollars were spent in re- 
search to discover the reasons why 
the men who own America’s produc- 
tive tools are so disliked by the men 
who use them. 

The Foundation found that the 
reason was not prejudice against bus- 
iness so much as ignorance of how 
business functions. They analyzed 
the ignorance and found it was not 
lack of facts—(there are many and 
all kinds of facts )—it was confusion, 
and in analyzing the confusion, they 
found that it came right down to 
word usage. Business leaders and na- 
tionally known economists were 
spending most of their time arguing 
about the meaning of words. In seek- 
ing the point of infection, the trail 
led directly back to the secondary 
school classroom and there it has 
been for the past twenty-five years 
for, in its studies, the Foundation 
could discover few presentions that 
contained accurate dissections of the 
economic and business body, in a 
language of one meaning to all stu- 
dents. 


Basic Misconceptions 

People act on what they believe to 
be true, and we discovered the most 
shocking beliefs in all kinds of 
groups and in all kinds of places. 
“As long as people believe absurdi- 
ties they will commit atrocities.” His- 
tory has proven this. 

Considering the misconceptions 
prevalent in the American mind, the 
only thing surprising is that the swing 
towards the left has not been more 
prominent. For example, according 
to a recent poll, 65 per cent of all 
Americans, rich and poor, actually 
believe that factory profits exceed 
factory payrolls: What would you do 
if you believed that? The coming 
year is faced with a new wave of 
wage demands based on what labor 
leaders term the “atrocious profits” 
of industry. Business men know that 
their so-called “atrocious” profits is 
a myth, but that does. not alter the 
fact that the majority of people be- 
lieve that the worker gets the crumbs 
and the owner gets the lion’s share of 
the industrial dollar. Nor does it alter 
the fact that the majority of people 
believe that 2 per cent of the people 
own 80 per cent of America’s wealth. 


Semantic Differences 


The American Economic Founda- 
tion started to attack this ignorance 
through a national radio quiz debate 
known as ‘Wake Up America.” 
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Some progress was made. Yet here 
too, half the broadcasts were being 
spent arguing about the meaning of 
words. It is this language barrier 
that has until recently prevented any 
precise approach to the problem of 
explaining man’s material welfare. 
In fact, most people who attack busi- 
ness feel completely righteous in do- 
ing so, and many who do not attack 
business feel slightly unrighteous for 
not doing so. They are simply ignor- 
ant of who-gets-how-much-for-doing- 
what in the productive process. 


Changes in Word Usage 

It is interesting to note that ever 
since men stopped using drawings of 
objects for words, the problem of 
conveying information and_ being 
certain of its meaning, has been in- 
creasingly difficult as we have added 
hundreds of thousands of substitute 
words and phrases. The pollution of 
meaning can be traced in most of 
the words and phrases commonly 
used in the economic and _ financial 
nomenclature. For example, the word 
“capitalist” which is used currently 
as an insult started at the time when 
the most common form of produc- 
tive property was livestock. “Capita” 
being the word for head, this prop- 
erty was measur d and recorded by 
the “number of heads” in the herd 
or flock. The head count was the 
“capital count.” As productive prop- 
erty assumed other forms, the word 
“capital” was used as an adjective 
and became “capital goods.” At a lat- 
er date, the word “goods” was drop- 
ped and the adjective was made into 
a noun. 

This change was influenced by the 
introduction of money which is a 
more convenient way of measuring 
and recording. The next step was to 
personalize the noun, thereby arriv- 
ing at the word “‘capitalist.” This set 
the stage for the third noun, “capi- 
talism,” which was artificially applied 
to the private ownership of tools for 
the purpose of emphasizing personal 
gain. And all too often, an unhealthy 
emotional slur psychologically ac- 
companied the word. 

The same difficulty is found in 
dealing with the words “profit” and 
“wealth.” All three of these words 
have lost contact with their origin— 
that is, the tools of production. We 
can have nothing but tangled think- 
ing as long as we continue to use a 
tangle of words to express our 
thoughts, or the same word to ex- 
press many different meanings and 
thoughts. The job is to untangle the 
words and, in the process, destroy 
them and substitute words of accu- 
rate meaning. We must boil the eco- 
nomic language down to such sim- 
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ple terms that they have but one 
meaning to all people. 


Identifying Word Meaning 

We have observed how the capi- 
talism tangle took place: Now, let’s 
see how simply the same word can be 
untangled. To do this, we need only 
a quick look at the fundamentals of 
our “Basic American” economic life. 
There are only three factors :—nat- 
ural resources, human energy and 
tools. That is all there are, there are 
no more, and everything in our eco- 
nomic life is one of these three things 
or a product of them. The man who 
makes a living cutting down trees 
and chopping them into fire-wood 
knows this because he is proving it 
to himself every day: He takes his 
tool—that is, his axe or saw—and 
with the expenditure of his energy 
applies it to the natural resource— 
which is the tree. The product, that 
is, the fire-wood, is the result of 
using up natural resources, using up 
tools, and using up human energy. 

For most people these three fun- 
damentals are difficult to identify be- 
cause they are camouflaged with 
thousands of labels which seem to 
mean thousands of different things. 
For example, a building may be com- 
posed of many things with hundreds 
of labels such as brick, mortar, steel, 
rugs, elevators, lighting fixtures, 
etcetera, but the building is actually 
the same as the fire-wood—the result 
of using up natural resources, the 
using up of fools, and the using up 
of human energy. 


What Is Capital? 

Now, if everything in our eco- 
nomic life can be explained in terms 
of these three things, we must be 
able to explain a capitalist. A capital- 
ist is any man who provides the tools. 
How he supplies the tools is through 
his self-denial — savings. Whether 
they be life insurance, a savings ac- 
count, or investments, in your lan- 
guage, that money is invested, in our 
language, that money puts tools of 
production to work. Russia, China, 
and India have more natural re- 
sources, have more human energy, 
but their material welfare is lacking 
because they have not put tools of 
production to work and the tools do 
nine-tenths of the job. There is noth- 
ing inherently indecent about owning 
tools, and the tool owner, the capital- 
ist, becomes not the ogre he has been 
made out to be, but becomes one of 
the greatest benefactors to society. 


Once given this concept that cap | 


tal is tools and that capitalism is the 
practice of supplying tools to multi- 
ply the productivity of human energy, 
we can then see the unreality of the 


arguments against capitalism -~ the 
unjustifiable basis of economic class 
friction. No one opposes the use of 


tools. The entire history of man’s 
struggle to improve his materiai wel- 
fare is the history of his tools. {:very 
man and every nation is constantly 
striving to increase the quantity and 
quality of their tools. 

Every tool-using nation is capital- 
istic: It is just a case of what kind 
of capitalism it has, or, in other 
words, under whose ownership state 
or private, these tools are operated 
most efficiently. This reduces the ar- 
gument to what kind of capitalism is 
best for the people and as a result, 
gives us tangible issues into which 
you can set your intellectual teeth. 


The Classroom is the Focus 


It is in the classroom that Ameri- 
ca’s economic and political confusion 
can be cleared up. Russia claims it 
has a profitless system, but if you call 
profit by its right name, they pay 
two to four times as much for the 
use of the tools. The people—both 
left and right—have come to depend 
upon politicians and pressure groups 
to save them from the “opposition.” 
In some countries there may be valid 
reasons for the existence of rightists 
and leftists, but in America there are 
none, and this truth can be estab- 
lished only through the medium of 
education. 

If the same degree of interest that 
it displayed by alumni in the athletic 
progress of their schools could be 
applied to the progress of the depart- 
ments of economics and _ political 
science, immediate and important re- 
sults could be obtained. This new vo- 
cabulary is not a license to go witch- 
hunting for “pinks.” It is an oppor- 
tunity to clear up confusion, to clear- 
ly explain how the economic body 
functions and “who gets how much 
for doing what” in the productive 
process. Until this is done, there can 
be no understanding of how human 
beings produce and exchange the ne- 
cessities of life, nor can there be 
complete knowledge of the division of 
these things between the workers who 
use the tools and the people who pro- 
vide the tools. 

Without a better understanding, 
there can be no harmony within our 
nation. The first step towards such 
an understanding is simple words of 
one meaning to all people. Without 
the adoption of such a vocabulary, 
the cause and effect of economic be- 
havior will remain mysterious, will 
be shrouded in prejudices and doubts, 
and the problem of living in_har- 
mony with our fellow men will re- 
main unsolved. 
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Personal Value in Bookkeeping 


by Harry Huffman 


The University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


CCEPTANCE of the principles 

of modern psychology means 
that learning in elementary book- 
keeping will proceed more efficient- 
ly when the learning is mean- 
ingful and personally valuable to 
the student. Learning in bookkeep- 
ing can widen a student’s under- 
standing of economic and business 
problems in the life about him. A 
student who works in a store or an 
office observes that people must be 
hired to unpack goods, mark them, 


and arrange them for sale. The 
goods must be advertised, sold, 
wrapped, and delivered. He may 


have observed that the store owner 
must devise a system for handling 
the money from sales and for mak- 
ing charges to customers’ accounts 
who buy on credit. The cost of doing 
business can begin to take on mean- 
ing in the bookkeeping class when 
the student has opportunity to ob- 
serve real business functions. The 
reason for the selling price often 
greatly exceeding the wholesale cost 
of an article becomes justified in the 
mind of the student. The store owner 
is not necessarily making enormous 
profit when an article costs him 
eighty cents and he sells it for a dol- 
lar and twenty cents; overhead may 
be justifiably large. Why businesses 
operate as they do becomes clear to 
the student. Bookkeeping becomes 
meaningful and personally valuable 
to the student who relates his ex- 
— to what he has learned in 
Class, 


Criticism of the Personal-Use 
Approach 


The so-called personal-use ap- 
proach, which starts with personal 
records and budgets, is justifiably 
criticized by students and business 
educators. These criticisms in effect 
point out that personal and family 
records, budgeting, and bookkeep- 
ing for civic and church organiza- 
tions are not successful centers of 
interest to the average high school 
bookkeeping student. 

Persons who have incomes which 
must be carefully spent in order to 
cover the needs of life might look 
upon budgeting and personal records 
as major centers of interest. Because 
most high school students do not 
face these situations immediately, 
these situations are not pressing 
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problems to them. More pressing are 
their problems of becoming financial- 
ly independent and vocationally com- 
petent. While personal records and 
budgets must not be ignored, these 
centers of interest are secondary in 
importance. 
A New Conception 

Making bookkeeping meaningful 
and personally valuable results (1) 
from broadening the student’s in- 
terest, and (2) from engaging ac- 
tively in the solution of several pri- 
mary problems of young people. A 
brief discussion of how these results 
are obtained follows: 

(1) Bookkeeping should aid the 
student to understand real economic 
and financial problems in relation 
to his employment and consumer ex- 
periences. For the past two years as 
many as 84 per cent (of about a 
thousands students) of 11th and 12th 
grade students of urban and rural 
areas in the New England states, 
New York, New Jersey, and Michi- 
gan were either currently employed 
on a part-time basis or regularly 
worked during summer vacations 
for pay. Obviously all normal high 
school students have many financial 
experiences as consumers. 

(2) One of the primary needs of 
young people is that of becoming oc- 
cupationally competent. Young peo- 
ple who take elementary bookkeep- 
ing have a right to expect this need 
to receive attention. Considerable 
headway should be made by them to- 
ward competence. 

Meaningfulness and Personal Value in 
Learning about the Balance Sheet 
The next paragraphs demonstrate 

how common experiences form a 
groundwork for the development of 
a simple balance sheet. At the same 
time meaningfulness and _ personal 
value are injected into the balance 
sheet. 

Current Assets and Everyday Life. 

The following illustration shows 
how some current assets are related 
to common experiences. The illus- 
tration is organized so that imme- 
diately in connection with a part of 
the balance sheet a common exper- 
ience is given. Following the ex- 
perience a number in parentheses in- 
dicates the commonness of the ex- 
perience among about a_ thousand 


useful in 
helping parents in 
their stores." 





11th and 12th grade students in the 
New England states, New York, 
New Jersey, and Michigan. How the 
teacher uses the experience is shown 
in italics. 


CasH ON Hanp—Everyday purchasing 
experiences (100)—Seeing salespeople in 
various stores put cash into and take cash 
out of the register. 

Show students that the cash in the regits- 
ter forms the cash on hand. (Point out 
that some cash may be kept in a safe not 
commonly observable.) 
Current weekly earnings 
the pocket. 

Show that cash on hand is similar to cash 
in the pocket, readily available for imme- 
diate use. 


(66)—Cash in 


CASH IN THE BANK—I keep a savings 
account (42). My parents keep an ac- 
count for me (32)—Personal ownership 
of a savings account. 

Show students that businesses may have 
cash in the bank just as he does. 

U. S. GOVERNMENT Bonds OWNED BY THE 
BusINEss—Savings such as war stamps, 
and bonds (89). Show students that bust- 
nesses may own bonds similar to his own- 
ership of U. S. Savings Stamps. 
RECEIVABLES—I lend money to friends, 
brothers, sisters, or other people (85)— 
Money due from other persons (oral agree- 
ment). 

Point out to the students that businesses 
have receivables in the form of accounts 
and notes, oral and written respectively. 


CONTAINERS RETURNABLE—I have taken 
empty bottles back to the store to get 
money for them (83)—Deposit value re- 
gained on empty bottles. 

Show students that some businesses must 
keep elaborate records concerning empty 
or full kegs, cargoes, and drums. 


Fixed Assets and Everyday 
Observations. 

The general purchasing experi- 
ences of young people provide gen- 
erous opportunity to see delivery 
trucks, show cases, store shelves, 
counters, and tables, cash registers 
and other equipment. When the 
teacher calls attention to these com- 
mon experiences, it is simple to point 
out to the students that these fixed 
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assets also represent what the busi- 
ness owns and must be accounted 
for on the balance sheet. 


Prepaid Expenses Related to Pur- 
chasing Experiences. 

Purchasing experiences often im- 
ply the use of drinking straws in 
soft drinks, getting merchandise in 
sacks and bags, and seeing other 
store supplies. In connection with 
these experiences the teacher should 
show students how these supplies are 
often purchased in large quantities 
and some bookkeeping systems are 
designed to call them expenses in 
the period in which they are used. 


Current Liabilities Related to 
Borrowing Experiences. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the par- 
ticipants in a study reported: “I 
borrow money from friends, broth- 
ers, sisters.” This experience ob- 
viously implies that money is com- 
monly owed to other persons. The 
teacher should then point out, once 
this experience is recalled, that busi- 
nesses have their own payables which 
may be on account or in the form of 
a promissory note, oral and written 
respectively. 

Prepaid Income Related to Life 
Insurance Experiences. 

Seventy per cent of the young 
people in the same study reported 
that they owned life insurance. 
More than three-fifths listened to in- 
surance agents trying to sell a policy 
to the family. This much knowledge 
will include, in addition, that insur- 
ance premiums are often paid to the 
company a year in advance. The 
teacher should then show the stud- 
ents that good accounting by the 
insurance company will provide for 
putting off the income from prem- 
lums so that each bookkeeping pe- 
riod has its proper share. 


Other Parts of the Balance Sheet. 

Fixed liabilities and proprietor- 
ship sections of the balance sheet 
can not be easily grounded on spe- 
cific common experiences collected 
in the study. Fundamental learning 
experiences should be provided in 
the class. 

Conclusion 

First, because the balance sheet of 
a business can be directly related to 
many everyday activities of young 
people, many successfui teachers use 
them in their teaching. Already exist- 
ing knowledges and understandings 
are broadened into business and eco- 
nomic knowledges and understand- 
ings. Selected common experiences 
for example may be directly related 
to the balance sheet of a business- 
man. Cash on hand, bonds owned, 
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money in the bank, receivables, pay- 
ables, containers returnable all ap- 
pear in businesses and in the lives 
of young people. The elements of a 
small businessman’s balance sheet 
are consequently directly related to 
common experiences when the teach- 
er starts with these experiences and 
approaches the balance sheet. Thus 
the use of common experiences is im- 
portant to the development of mean- 
ing. The study on which this ar- 
ticle is based attempted to collect 
many common experiences which can 
be easily used by teachers who want 
to employ common experiences in 
their teaching of bookkeeping. 
Second, many young people take 
bookkeeping with the belief that it 
will be useful to them in obtaining 


a job, Other young people belicve 
that bookkeeping wil be usefui to 
them in helping parents in their small 
retail stores. The study revealed 
that discussions with young pcople 
corroborated these purposes over and 
over. It is true that some young 
people are vague about their pur- 
poses for enrolling in bookkeeping, 
Even then they vaguely hope along 
these same lines. In contrast to 
studying personal and family budgets 
and social organization bookkeeping, 
directly attacking the problem of 
learning the kind of bookkeeping that 
businesses use clearly is personally 
valuable to students with the above 
purposes. Bookkeeping can be 
meaningful and personally valuable 
and still be business bookkeeping. 
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TYPEWRITER 
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MYSTERY 


[ease Gewese ess 


This new typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct 
a design on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter vertically, space down 12 single 
spaces from the top, set side margins at 12 and 72 and begin typing, line by line. 
For best effect, depress shift lock and type with the "%." Symbols: "5%" means 


strike "%" five times; "3sp" me 


s strike 


bar three times; etc. 





Line 

1—22sp, 15% 

2—19sp, 3%, 15sp, 4% 

3—1I6sp, 3%, 3sp, 15%, 4sp, 3% 
4—12sp, 5%, 2sp, 22%, Isp, 5% 
5—IIsp, 3%, 3sp, 25%, 4sp, 3% 
6—9sp, 4%, Isp, 32%, Isp, 4% 


r 


7—7sp, 4%, 2sp, 9%, 14sp, 11%, 2sp, 4% 

8—7sp, 2%, 2sp, 10%, lésp, 12%, 2sp, 2% 

9—6sp, 3%, 2sp, 8%, 20sp, 10%, 2sp, 3% 

10—4sp, 3%, 2sp, 8%, 24sp, 10%, 2sp, 3% 

11—4sp, 2%, Isp, 9%, 15 sp, 2%, 10sp, 9%, 2sp, 2% 
12—2sp, 4%, Isp, 9%, 1ésp, 2%, 10sp, 8%, 2sp, 3% 


13—2sp, 2%, 2sp, 8%, 18sp, 2%, 10sp, 10%, 


2sp, 2% 


14—Isp, 3%, 2sp, 8%, 18sp, 2%, 12sp, 8%, 2sp, 3% 

15—Isp, 2%, Isp, 10%, 2sp, 3%, 4sp, 7%, 3sp, 2%, 12sp, 9%, Isp, 2% 
16—Isp, 2%, Isp, 9%, 6sp, 2%, Isp, 2%, 6sp, 2%, Isp, 2%, 14sp. 7%, Isp, 2% 
17—Isp, 2%, Isp, 8%, 7sp, 2%, Isp, 2%, 46sp, 2%, Isp, 2%, 14sp, 7%, Isp, 2% 
18—Isp, 2%, Isp, 8%, 4sp, 5%, 4sp, 3%, 5sp, 3%, 13sp, 7%, Isp, 2% 

19—Isp, 2%, Isp, 6%, 4sp, 2%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 3%, S5sp, 2%, I2sp, 7%, 


Isp, 2% 


20—Isp, 2%, Isp, 5%, 10sp, 2%, 14sp, 2%, 12sp, 7%, Isp, 2% 

21—Isp, 2%, Isp, 5%, 2sp, 2%, bsp, 2%, 12sp, 2%, 13sp, 8%, Isp, 2% 
22—Isp, 2%, Isp, 7%, 8sp, 2%, 12sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, Isp, 8%, Isp, 2% 
23—Isp, 2%, Isp, 8%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 2%, Ssp, 13%, Isp, 2% 





24—Isp, 2%, Isp, 12%, 17sp, 2%, 3sp, 18% Isp, 2% 
25—Isp, 2%, Isp, 12%, 17sp, 2%, 3sp, 18%, Isp, 2% 
26—Isp, 2%, Isp, 12%, 3sp, 8%, 6sp, 23%, Isp, 2% 
27—3%, Isp, 13%, 14sp, 2%, Ssp, 18%, Isp, 3% 
28—3%, Isp, 13%, 13sp, 2%, é6sp, 18%. Isp, 3% 
29—3%, Isp, 15%, 8sp, 3%, 6sp, 2%, 2sp, 16%, Isp, 3% 
30—3%, Isp, 23%, Isp, 2%, 3sp, 15%, Isp, 3% 
31—3%, Isp, 15%, 1é6sp, 2%, 10sp, 9%, Isp, 3% 
32—3%, Isp, 17%, 12sp, 2%, 19sp, 2%, Isp, 3% 
33—3%, Isp, 17%, 12sp, 2%, 19sp, 2%, Isp, 3% 
34—3%, Isp, 12%, Isp, 2%, 13sp, 2%. 21sp, 1%, Isp, 3% 
35—3%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, 23sp, 1%, Isp, 3% 
36—3%, Isp, 4%, 13sp, 2%, 7sp, 2%, 23sp, 1%, Isp, 3% 
37—3%, Isp, 2%, 13sp, 2%, Isp, 2%, 23sp, 1%, Isp, 3% 
38—3%, Isp, 2%, 12sp, 2%, 10sp, 2%, 23sp, 1%, Isp, 3% 
39—4%, 12sp, 2%, 10sp, 2%, 23 sp, 7% 
40—60% 

The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine, 
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Forty Centuries of Office Work 


IIE great epoch covering the rise 

and development of the Roman 
Empire holds, quite naturally, much 
of importance for us in the way of 
office work. Here—as always—com- 
mercial and government affairs re- 
quired a good deal of office work. 
Taxation in particular involved an 
enormous amount of clerical detail. 


The Roman Census 

In the Gospel of St. Luke we are 
told of the order issued by the Em- 
peror Augustus at the time of the 
birth of Christ that all the -world 
was to be taxed, and that every- 
body must go to his home town for 
that purpose. The organization re- 
quired for such a census must have 
been of amazing proportions. Proof 
of ownership of land necessitated 
very extensive cartographical work. 
The Land Register then compiled 
included not onty a list of properties, 
their sizes and boundaries, but also 
a record of the assessed value of each 
property, with live and dead stock. 
Taxpayers were bound to declare 
all their possessions, and their dec- 
larations were checked by the rev- 
enue officers. Very detailed informa- 
tion was required, and the declara- 
tions must certainly have caused as 
much worry as tax returns cause 
nowadays. It was necessary to state 
the area of each field, as well as the 
number of vines in the vineyards, 
the number of trees and the area of 
olive plantations, the extent of pas- 
tures, forests, fishing waters, etc. 
Further, all live and dead stock of 
each estate, including slaves had to 
be declared. The age, nationality, 
occupation, and special qualifications 
of every slave was required. Free 
laborers, and those attached to the 
soil, were also noted. The soil was 
graded in five classes: fields of first 
and second quality, pasture, common 
forests, and finally grazing grounds 
and woodland from which fuel might 
be procured. When this comprehen- 
sive census was completed, the taxes 
payable on each were assessed. All 
these calculations must obviously 
have required a very large staff and 
considerable organization. The of- 
fices must indeed have been very 
large. 

There is no evidence concerning 
the origin of the Roman bookkeeping 
system. Their knowledge of accounts 
probably came direct from Egypt. 
There are, however, those who be- 
lieve Greek slaves, carried to Rome, 
may have introduced Grecian book- 
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In a previous issie a review was writ- 
ten of the office work including men, ac- 
cessories and working methods of the 
civilizations of Babylonia, Egypt, Greece. 
In this section, office work will be traced 
after the rise of the Roman Empire. 





keeping methods for their Roman 
masters. There is a complete lack of 
original manuscript accounts from 
about 200 B. C. up to 1200 A. D., 
probably because the Romans gen- 
erally were in the habit’ of writing 





Roman wooden writing tabiets. 


Fig. II. 





Fig. 12. Stock of papyrus book rolls. 





Reading a papyrus roll. 


Fig. 13. 


on wooden and wax tablets, which 
were used repeatedly. Our knowl- 
edge of Roman bookkeeping is, 
therefore, gleaned from the descrip- 
tions given by some classical authors, 
Cicero in particular. Although a 
long time had elapsed since the Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian eras, the Roman 
bookkeeping showed but few tech- 
nical advances, while in other re- 
spects it employed more primitive 
and less easily surveyed forms of ac- 
counts than did the Babylonian. 


The Origin of Books 


The Romans wrote on tablets, usu- 
ally of wood (Fig. 11), covered on 
one side by a thin layer of wax and 
framed by a thick moulding, so that 
they could be stacked without ad- 
hering. _ Holes in the frames al- 
lowed two, three, or more tablets to 
be bound together with wire or 


string to form a ccdex. The 
two outer tablets were smooth 
on the outside and not coated 


with wax, so that only their insides 
could be used for writing. The in- 
side tablets bore writing on both 
sides. The written lines ran length- 
ways on the tablets and not, as in our 
day, across them. A kind of metal 
stylus, pointed at one end and flat 
at the other, was used for writing. 
Mistakes were deleted with the flat 
end. In the days of the Roman Re- 
public, literary works and longer 
documents were almost exclusively 
written on papyrus similar to that 
used by the Greeks. The papyrus 
sheets were glued together into book 
rolls consisting of some twenty sheets 
each. Such rolls (Fig. 12) could 
be bought ready-made. Papyrus 
was also sold in loose sheets, so that 
a writer, by gluing the written leaves 
together, could make his book the 
desired size. 

A kind of reed (talamus) pointed 
at one end, was used for writing on 
papyrus, with ink made from lamp- 
black and gum. The writing was 
arranged in narrow, parallel columns 
across the roll (Fig. 13). For read- 
ing, the roll was held in the right 
hand and gradually rolled up by the 
left, the successive columns thus 
passing one by one before the eyes 
of the reader. A round or square 
container, in which the rolls were 
placed, tied with tape, was used for 
transporting them. 


Organization of Banks 


The organization and extent of 
Roman banking, in particular, neces- 
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sitated a great deal of offce work. 
As world trade increased, money 
changers who knew the languages be- 
came a commercial necessity. Orig- 
inally, these money changers had 
only a small table in a wooden booth 
among others in the market square. 
Later, when they had become power- 
ful bankers, they established prem- 
ises in the best quarters of town. 
Loan interest was payable monthly, 
and the keeping of accounts naturally 
necessitated much clerical work. 
Most Romans of the upper classes 
had bank accounts of their own, and 
paid large amounts by bank drafts. 









Fig. 14. Roman abacus. 

The Roman abacus (Fig. 14), was 
an office accessory whereby addition 
was considerably facilitated by a par- 
ticular arrangement of columns (Fig. 
15). A system of shorthand of great 
importance was invented by one of 
Cicero’s slaves, his secretary, Tiro. 





Be 


Fig. 15. Hundreds, tens and unit columns, 


This most complete system, the 
Tironian “notae,”’ was introduced in 
the Roman Senate in 63 B. C. It 
comprised nearly 13,000 characters, 
and was extensively used in the Ro- 
man Empire. Writers who had 
learned the far from easy art of us- 
ing the Tironian “notac,” were called 
“notarii.” 

A device which has not been used 
for office work until our days was a 
calculating machine invented by 
Heron, of Alexandria, about 100 
B. C. It was the first taximeter. 

(To be Continued) 
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TEN YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the January, 1938 issue of The Journal of Business Education 


As seen by M. Herbert Freeman, State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey 


Dr. Helen Reynolds, who was at that time an associate professor of secretarial studies 
at Ohio University in Athens and is now at New York University, evaluated the new 
Chicago program for secondary education. William H. Johnson, who was then superinien- 
dent of schools in Chicago, had recommended a change from the academic to the voca- 
tional emphasis in education. Dr. Reynolds was of the opinion that the plan had not been 
very carefully considered and that it might be merely the effort of a new administrator to 
show that he was “progressive” . . .A new commercial curriculum for one of the Indian- 
apolis, Indiana high schools was described by Winifred West. The interesting phase of this 
suggested curriculum was the fact that all business students would take a social business 
subject in each of the four years of the secondary school. The fields of specialization in- 
cluded four lines of special interest—secretarial, bookkeeping, clerical, retail selling .. . 
Arthur L. Walker, who was then at the State Teachers College in Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
and is now the State Director of Business Education in Virginia, gave a complete descrip- 
tion and outline of an office practice course for teacher-training students . . . The dis- 
tinction between graduate courses in business education and undergraduate courses was 
analyzed by Dr. Robert N. Tarkington, now a southern representative for The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. Dr. Tarkington was in charge of the business administration college at 
Hofstra College, then a division of New York University at Hempstead, Long Island... 
Carlton J. Siegler and Edward Reich outlined a course in textiles which was being offered 
as part of a merchandising program at Newtown High School in New York City. Dr. Reich 
is now the Supervisor of Consumer Education for New York City ... Even ten years ago 
a great deal was being written about social-business or general-business education courses. 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne presented a selected bibliography on social-business education . . . 
Teachers of distributive education will be interested in the list of amounts paid to the 
states from George-Deen funds for the six-month period ending December 31, 1937. The 
total of $6,000,338.02 was distributed to all the states except Arizona, Washington, the 
District of Columbia, and Alaska, because their state plans had not been approved at the 
time ... The first annual convention of the Thomas Natural Shorthand Association was 
described as a new organization in the field . . . This issue carried an announcement of 
the appointment on February 1 of B. Frank Kyker as Research Specialist in Commercial 
Education for the U. S. Office of Education. Mr. Kyker was then the Director of Graduate 
Courses in Commercial Education at the Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina. Since that time, Mr. Kyker has become the Chief of the Business Education 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education ... An announcement was made of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. H. G. Shields as Professor of Business Education in the School of Business 
at the University of Chicago. To accept this position, Dr. Shields had resigned the director- 
ship of the School of Business and Secretarial Studies and the Prince School at Simmons 
College, Boston. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the January 1, 1928 issue of The Journal of Commercial Education. In 1929 this maga- 
zine was merged with The Business School Journal as The Journal of Business Education. 


As seen by Elizabeth T. VanDerveer, State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 


A survey of commercial education in the public high schools of Minnesota by Dr. F. J. 
Weersing, still at the University of Southern California, stated “Commercial education is not 
well planned in Minnesota as in most other states. Such subjects as typewriting, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping occupy the foreground in the commercial curriculum although they serve 
the needs of only a minority of the pupils, while general business training of the sort 
needed by everbody irrespective of future vocation is almost wholly lacking from the cur- 
riculum.” He added “The standards of achievement set by the teachers of the various 
subjects show extreme variations, indicating that standards are still largely undefined. 
Standardized tests in commercial subjects are almost completely lacking . . . Teaching 
shorthand based upon employment needs, simplification of vocabulary for theory classes, 
better understanding of learning process, all were stressed by Dr. Paul S. Lomax in his 
article “Further Improvements in Shorthand Teaching” . . . (The problems of today were 
classified as problems twenty years ago; the story twenty years hence ? ? ?)... Reso- 
lutions of the commercial education section of the American Vocational Association indicated 
a desire for close cooperation of that association with business and commercial education 
in securing adequate supervision of business education . . . Earl W. Barnhart, Editor, urged 
the commercial teachers to approach businessmen to gain insight into the functions of 
business and also suggested they gain work experience by seeking employment for vaca- 
tions . . . Salaries, which varied little according to type of clerical or stenographic work, 
ranged from $43 to $83 per month for beginning employees in Minneapolis according to a 
followup study of graduates by Mattie A. Henry .. . Office occupations in Chicago, sur- 
veyed by the Vocational Guidance Bureau of that city, found: “almost 1/5 of the total 
number of 8,327 office workers were between 14 and 19 years of age; beginning workers 
were mainly classified as junior clerks as differentiated from stenographers and book- 
keepers, suggesting that most of the clerical work in high schools will need more study 
before they can be said to give adequate preparation to these people . . . Invitation was 
extended through the Journal to American teachers of commercial subjects to join the 
International Association for Commercial Education formed in Zurich, Switzerland, in 
1926. (Note: Dr. A. Latt, secretary then, is still active in the organization and due to his 
efforts a committee of former members has reorganized the United States Division of the 
International Society for Business Education. Dues are $3, office at 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16) ... The creation of Popoff, bulletin of Pi Omega Pi, was announced. 
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Education Relieves the Personnel Shortage 


UR national economy, while 
facing its supreme test, is suf- 
fering from the bottleneck of a seri- 
ous shortage of trained personnel in 
the “gray-matter levels” of business. 
We lack the men to handle our 
foreign trade, yet untold opportuni- 
ties lie ahead of us. We lack trained 
salesmen, sales managers and market 
analysts, yet distribution is the key 
to prosperity. 

Because of the inadequate person- 
nel to handle the additional volume, 
credit expansion, which we rightfully 
expected to accompany the lifting of 
government regulations and the re- 
turn of competition, must suffer. 

Because they do not know the es- 
sential elements of business, many 
ex-G.1.’s and others starting new bus- 
inesses will flounder, create havoc in 
their line, and fail. 

These are parts of a rather gloomy 
picture of the future of business, but 
the scene can be changed by a know- 
ledge of the causes of these short- 
ages and what should be done to 
overcome them, 


Reasons for Shortages of Trained 
Personnel 

First, there is the shift to peace- 
time jobs. Five million men and 
women veterans inexperienced in 
business are now looking for jobs 
commensurate with their maturity, 
but jobs for which they are not ade- 
quately trained. The majority of the 
remaining veterans—in fact, prob- 
ably half of the working population 
of the country—are faced with the 
necessity of adjusting to new jobs 
or to new responsibilities under dif- 
ferent conditions after devoting about 
five years to other duties. 

The second reason for the short- 
age is that conditions during the past 
two decades have not been conducive 
to the development of effective train- 
ing programs for business. In the 
irresponsible ’20’s, current opportun- 
ities diverted attention from training 
for the future, while the obstacles to 
constructive training during the de- 
pressed ’30’s were the tendency of 
possible trainees to flounder, the lack 
of foresight, and the absence of fear- 
less leadership in business and edu- 
cation. Feverish wartime activity and 
a commendable patriotic spirit ex- 
plain the focusing of attention solely 
on production for war purposes dur- 
ing the fighting *40’s. Wartime influ- 
ence and cyclical reactions, therefore, 
explain the lost generation of busi- 
ness trainees,—and this at a time 
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Director of Evening and Extension Division 
The City College School of Business 
New York, N. Y. 


when business has been proceeding 
at the most rapid pace ever known. 

The fact that we have been shifting 
from an agricultural to an industrial 
and commercial country more rapid- 
ly than we did in the Industrial Rev- 
olution is the third reason for the 
present shortage. We have been shift- 
ing from production for use on the 
farm and in the home to production 
for sale, with the concomitant prob- 
lems of marketing, financing and 





"All must agree that the collegiate school 

of business must launch out boldly to supply 

training of the type so keenly and urgently 
needed today." 


other features of a money economy. 
Government controls, and the tasks 
of reaching national and even inter- 
national markets have added to the 
problems of the business man, 
However, at the same time, the 
routinization of operations in of- 
fices and plants set up barriers to 
the development of thinking leaders 
within business. These barriers to 
the development of thought have 
been the more serious, first, because 
of the slow rate at which business 
itself has developed personnel tech- 
niques to encourage initiative and 
personal development of its employ- 
ees; secondly, because of the diffi- 
culties which firms meet in setting 
up company training programs. 
The fourth cause of the present 
shortage is that the educational in- 
stitutions themselves have been too 
slow in establishing practical busi- 
ness courses of study on professional 
levels. They have held too long to 
the outmoded aim of transforming 
the student into a repository of facts 
and meaningless theories, when what 
he needed was the power to use facts 


in arriving at answers to immediate 
business problems. They have worked 
hard at perfecting the student’s par- 
rot-like ability to recite and too lit- 
tle at teaching him how to do a good 
job in business. Hide-bound educa- 
tional tradition, then, must take its 
place alongside war, depression, dis- 
torting prosperity, economic change, 
and business lethargy as responsible 
for the neglect of business education. 
The result is a training need unparal- 
leled in peace-time America. 

The fifth reason for the shortage 
is that people fail to discern from the 
successes and failures of the last 
twenty-five years the objectives and 
methods to meet the present need. 


A Workable Formula for Success 


The constant testing and experi- 
mentation carried on in the schools of 
business throughout the country 
have produced a workable formula by 
which the objectives of business can 
be met, and this formula is a thor- 
ough understanding of what job the 
student is to do, what skills he will 
require, what knowledge he must 
have, and what kind of person he 
should be to assure effectiveness. 

Under this approach, the student 
learns to do rather than to recite; 
to use facts, not merely to memorize 
them. He studies under experienced 
business men who work with the aid 
of teaching facilities and skilled edu- 
cational supervision. In projecting 
this approach, administrative heads 
and instructors of schools of busi- 
ness consider their responsibilities to 
lie in three different areas. 

First, there is pre-employment edu- 
cation. In accountancy, advertising, 
credits, retailing, and a score of other 
fields, practical training helps the 
student to get a job and to advance 
after he is employed. Such training 
also benefits the employer, as wit- 
ness the remark of a sales manager 
that on each employee drawn from 
an intensive sales training program, 
“the company will save a major por- 
tion of the $4,000 or more ordinar- 
ily spent to bring a recruit up to the 
level of effective production.” 

The second area in projecting the 
proper approach to business educa- 
tion involves courses for the indi- 
vidual already on the job. Here the 
aim is to enable him to do a better 
job where he is; to supply him with 
new methods and materials; to give 
him perspective for thinking through 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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Research in Shorthand and Transcription 


At analysis and classification of 
studies in shorthand and tran- 
scription completed prior to Jan- 
uary 1946 is tne basis of this report. 
The compleie study was a doctoral 
dissertation presented at Indiana 
University in August 1946. The in- 
vestigation included all available mas- 
ters’ and doctors’ degrees and other 
studies in shorthand and _ transcrip- 
tion as reported in professional jour- 
nals or published separately. A total 
of 298 reports were analyzed and 
classified. Of these 235 were theses, 
dissertations and formal reports, and 
63 were articles and brief reports. 
Original copies of the 224 masters’ 
and doctors’ theses in shorthand and 
transcription included in the bib- 
liography were secured through 
library loan service. The remaining 
11 studies could not be obtained be- 
cause no circulating copies were 
available. However, abstracts were 
secured for a few of these studies 
and in other cases, the research re- 
port was obtained from the author. 

The research studies, after being 
analyzed, were divided into 11 clas- 
sifications according to the nature of 
the investigations. 











Classification Number Per Cent 
History and Status........... 33 11.07 
Instructional Materials ....... 34 11.41 
Methods of Teachinz......... 59 19.80 
Ore 61 20.47 
Reading and Wri‘ing.......... 7 2.35 

—— of Shorthand aye 
SEP PES POR 4.03 
need? Use Shorthand ...... 5 1.68 
Analysis of Transcription Errurs 27 9.06 
OE SE eee 4 14.77 

Guidance, Occupational Informa- 
tion, and Follow Up........ 1 3.68 
Miscellaneous ..........-..... 5 1.68 
Bisse <syahans -encsa ee 100.00 








This report of the total investiga- 
tions is presented in eleven sections. 
Each section contains a classification 
of the problems studied and research 
techniques employed; a summary of 
the findings of the studies analyzed ; 
further research needed; or com- 
ments upon the nature of the studies 
analyzed. In a few cases where fur- 
ther need for research was not evi- 
dent or where comments were not 
needed this e’ement was omitted. 


The History and Status of Shorthand 
and Transcription 
Classification of Problems Studied 
and Research Techniques Employed 


Nine studies have been made on 
the history of shorthand and 24, on 
the status of shorthand. The his- 
torical studies tracing the develop- 
ment of shorthand differ more in 
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scope than in content. Studies rela- 
tive to the status of shorthand are 
divided into two classes: (1) the 
status of shorthand and transcrip- 
tion on the high school and college 
level; and (2) the status of methods 
employed in teaching shorthand and 
transcription. In most of these 
studies the questionnaire was used 
to collect the data. 

The first studies of the status of 
shorthand and transcription made 
approximately 20 years ago were 
concerned primarily with those sub- 
jects in colleges and universities and 
included such problems as: the ac- 
ceptance of high school credit in 
shorthand and typewriting in fulfill- 
ment of entrance requirements to 
colleges, credit given for shorthand 
and transcription in high schools, 
relation between enrollment in short- 
hand and transcription and _ total 
school enrollment, and the training of 
shorthand teachers. In the last ten 
years increased attention has been 
given to the analysis of teaching ma- 
terials and teaching procedures most 
frequently used. The problems stud- 
ied have included teaching methods, 
reading and writing practices in the 
shorthand class, dictation practices, 
methods of review, transcription 
techniques, achievement tests, de- 
vices for motivation, and practices 
relative to assignments and home- 
work, 

Summary of Findings 

1. Investigators reported that the 
enrollment in shorthand in high 
schools ranged from 7 to 8 per cent 
of the total school enrollment. The 
enrollment in second-year shorthand 
was reported to be approximately 
one-half of the enrollment in first- 
year shorthand. 

2. Shorthand was usually offered 
in the freshman and sophomore years 
in college and in the eleventh and 
twelfth years in high school. 

3. If transcription was offered as 
a separate course, it was usually given 
in the twelfth year. In a majority of 
high schools, transcription was in- 
cluded in the shorthand class and 
was introduced in either the first or 
second semesters. When it was of- 
fered as a separate course, two 
semesters of shorthand and_type- 
writing were usually required before 
a student might enrol! in transcrip- 
tion. 


4. Shorthand classes met approxi- 
mately 50 minutes daily, 5 days a 
week. In first-year shorthand, the 
class period was usually divided as 
follows: 10 minutes for blackboard 
instruction; 10 to 15 minutes for 
reading shorthand ; and 15 to 20 min- 
utes for dictation. 

5. Tests were usually given on the 
Gregg Shorthand Manual at the end 
of each unit or chapter. Most teach- 
ers constructed their own tests, 
Transcription tests were usually 
given each week. ‘ 

6. The primary objective of teach- 
ing shorthand was found to be vyo- 
cational use. 

7. Many teachers were using a 
combination of methods in teaching 
shorthand rather than using one 
method such as the direct or indirect 
method exclusively. The functional 
and manual methods or a combina- 
tion of these two methods were fre- 
quently used. 

8. The teaching load of shorthand 
teachers was approximately five 
periods a day. 

9. Although one year of shorthand 
is still common in high schools, the 
tendency in recent years has been to 
offer two years of shorthand, par- 
ticularly in schools with an enroll- 
ment of more than 500 students. 
Both students and teachers indicated 
they believed one year of shorthand 
insufficient for either personal or vo- 
cational use. 

10. The findings of several investi- 
gators indicated there was no com- 
mon agreement in standards of 
achievement in shorthand reported 
by teachers. For the: first semester 
of shorthand, a dictation rate of 40 
to 50 words a minute was most fre- 
quently required; for the second 
semester, 60 to 70 words a minute; 
for the third semester, 80 words a 
minute; and for the fourth semester, 
100 words a minute. 

11. Few teachers set up mini- 
mum transcription rate requirements. 
When minimum rates were estab- 
lished, 10 to 20 words a minute were 
most f requently required for the first 
year and 25 to 30 words a minute, 
the second year. Mailable transcripts 
were required by most teachers. 


Further Research Needed 


1. Comprehensive studies should 
be made to determine the relationship 
between achievement in shorthand 
and transcription in schools offering 
one year of shorthand and in schools 
offering two years of shorthand. 
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2. More detailed investigations 
are needed relative to the effective- 
ness of the teaching practices and 
procedures used in shorthand and 
transcription. 

3. An interesting study might be 
conducted to determine whether the 
minimum speed and accuracy stand- 
ards in shorthand and transcription 
as reported by teachers were actually 
attained by the pupils enrolled in 
these courses, 


Analysis of Instructional Materials in 
Shorthand and Transcription 
Classification of Problems Studied 
and Research Techniques Employed 


In 18 of the 34 studies of teaching 
materials, an analysis was made of 
the teaching materials available in 
shorthand and transcription; in 16 
studies, instructional materials were 
prepared. Analyses were made of 
vocabulary,. phrasing, shorthand 
principles, and wordsigns used in the 
various shorthand textbooks. Ma- 
terials developed for instructional 
purposes included manuals for be- 
ginning shorthand, instructional ma- 
terials based on specialized vocabu- 
laries, and the development of ma- 
terials for the teaching of transcrip- 
tion. In most cases the vocabulary 
used in the teaching materials was 
selected from Horn’s Basic Writing 
Vocabulary or developed by analyz- 
ing the dictation and correspondence 
of business firms. 


Summary of Findings 


1. There was a tendency toward 
the selection of words for the pur- 
pose of illustrating shorthand prin- 
ciples. Much of the vocabulary of 
the materials designed to provide 
practice in reading and writing short- 
hand was found in the most fre- 
quently-used words as listed in 
Horn’s Basic Writing Vocabulary. 

2. In several shorthand systems, 
some of the basic shorthand princi- 
ples were used only in the writing of 
a few infrequently-used words. 

3. The practice of standardizing 
test material in shorthand and tran- 
scription solely on the basis of syl- 
lables was considered inadequate. 

4. The instructional materials were 
prepared generally to meet a need 
for a special vocabulary or to provide 
instructional materials for a particu- 
lar method of teaching shorthand. 
Little attempt has been made to de- 
termine the relative value of the in- 
structional materials to the pupils 
who were learning shorthand. 


Comments 


_In the studies in which instruc- 
tional materials have been prepared, 
the value of these investigations 
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could be increased if the materials 
were tested in experimental studies. 
Without such studies it cannot be 
determined whether pupils using the 
materials prepared would reach a 
higher level of achievement than pu- 
pils using other materials. In fact, 
it is questionable whether the con- 
struction of instructional materials 
can be classified as research. 


Methods of Teaching in Shorthand and 
Transcription 
Classification of Problems Studied 
and Research Techniques Employed 


Of the studies of methods of teach- 
ing shorthand and transcription, 36, 
or 61.02 per cent, deal with the gen- 
eral methods of teaching; 11, or 
18.64 per cent, with the functional 
method; 8, or 13.56 per cent, are 
analyses of the literature related to 
teaching methods; and 4, or 6.78 per 
cent, are investigations of the prob- 
lems involved in the teaching of 
shorthand. 

In studies of the general methods 
of teaching shorthand, most investi- 
gators used the experimental tech- 
nique. In the analyses of shorthand 
teaching problems, the questionnaire 
was employed. In studying the func- 
tional method of teaching  short- 
hand, five investigators conducted 
experimental studies and four col- 
lected data by questionnaires. Data 
for the analyses of literature related 
to teaching shorthand were collected 
through library research. 


Summary of Findings 


1. In four studies, the merits of 
the manual method of teaching short- 
hand were compared with other 
shorthand teaching methods. The 
findings were not in agreement 
though three investigators indicated 
that some type of modified direct 
method seemed to be superior to the 
traditional or manual method. 

2. In three comparisons of the 
sentence-unit method with the word- 
unit method, the sentence-unit meth- 
od was reported to be superior. 

3. An analysis of the dictation 
practices of shorthand teachers re- 
vealed that more than 60 per cent 
of the teachers did not give all dic- 
tation with a stop watch, that they 
allowed interruptions and pauses in 
dictation, and that they required pu- 
pils to correct and reword poorly 
worded dictation. 

4. A study of shorthand methods 
courses in teacher-training institu- 
tions revealed that 24 colleges were 
offering a course devoted entirely 
to methods of teaching shorthand ; 
78 colleges offered a course in the 
methods of teaching commercial sub- 
jects. It was concluded that in many 


colleges, insufficient time was allowed 
for the teaching of shorthand meth- 
ods. 

5. In a few investigations, pupils 
who were taught by the functional 
method were found to be superior 
in shorthand reading speed, in short- 
hand writing speed, and in transcrip- 
tion to pupils taught by the manual 
method. 

6. It was found that pupils taught 
by the manual meihod were superior 
in accuracy of transcription and in 
brief form and theory tests te pu- 
pils taught by the functional method. 


Further Research Needed 


1. Recent investigations of the 
methods of teaching transcription 
suggest the need for additional 
studies in which the achievement of 
pupils who are taught by a combi- 
nation of the direct and indirect 
method is compared with the 
achievement of pupils who are 
taught by other methods. Few ex- 
perimental studies on teaching meth- 
ods have been continued through the 
second year of shorthand, yet such 
studies might give a better indication 
of the superiority of cne method 
over another. 

2. A study should be made to de- 
termine the typing speed and ac- 
curacy that pupils should attain be- 
fore transcription is introduced. 

3. A study is needed to determine 
the point in a pupil’s training that 
transcription can be given most bene- 
ficially. 

4. Another problem yet to be 
studied is the extent to which prac- 
tice in transcribing from shorthand 
plates increases the ability to tran- 
scribe from notes taken in dictation. 

5. Very few studies have been 
conducted in which an attempt has 
been made to determine the best prac- 
tices and procedures for the devel- 
opment of accuracy and speed in 
transcription. A studv of how 
stenographers on the job transcribe 
would be of value to transcription 
teachers. 


Comments 


Many experimental studies of 
shorthand and transcription teaching 
methods have been based on a small 
number of cases. Many studies have 
been concerned with shorthand only, 
and little attention has been given to 
the methods and problems of teach- 
ing transcription. The criteria used 
to determine shorthand achievement 
usually have been based upon results 
of extremely short tests which might 
well be an inadequate measure of 
achievement in shorthand and tran- 
scription. 
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In many studies in which a com- 
parison has been made of different 
methods of teaching shorthand, the 
research procedures used may have 
been more favorable to one of the 
methods than to the other. 


Achievement in Shorthand and 
Transcription 
Classification of Problems Studied 
and. Research Techniques Employed 


More studies have been made of 
achievement than of any other prob- 
lem in shorthand and transcription. 
Sixty-one studies, or 20.47 per cent, 
of all of the research in shorthand 
and transcription dealt with achieve- 
ment. 

The studies of shorthand achieve- 
ment are divided into two major clas- 
sifications : (1) achievement in short- 
hand and (2) techniques and tests 
for the measurement of shorthand 
achievement. Forty-four of the 61 
studies in this classification dealt 
with the measurement of achieve- 
ment, and 17, with devices and tests 
used to measure achievement. 

The studies of shorthand achieve- 
ment included surveys of school 
standards and of pupil achievement 
in shorthand and the factors affect- 
ing achievement in shorthand. The 
studies of the measurement of short- 
hand achievement are also divided 
into two sections: (1) the construc- 
tion of tests to measure achievement ; 
and (2) the analysis of the struc- 
tural characteristics of shorthand dic- 
tation material. 

In the majority of these studies 
dealing with achievement in_short- 
hand, the experimental technique was 
employed. 


Summary of Findings 

1. Writing speeds of 60 words a 
minute at the end of two semesters 
of shorthand training, 80 words a 
minute at the end of three semesters, 
and 100 words a minute at the end 
of four semesters were common re- 
quirements. 

2. Few shorthand teachers had ac- 
curacy standards for transcription in 
the first three semesters of  short- 
hand. In the majority of schools, 
transcription was introduced in the 
second semester of shorthand. 

3. Teachers in approximately one 
half of the schools had a readine 
rate requirement in shorthand of 100 
to 150 words a minute in the first 
semester. Most teachers had some 
requirement in shorthand theory, but 
none -in shorthand penmanship. 

4.: Less than one half of the pupils 
enrolled in first-year shorthand en- 
rolled- in second-year shorthand in 
schools where a two-year course was 
offered. 
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5. From 1922 to 1940, transcrip- 
tion rates tended to increase continu- 
ously from 13.8 words a minute to 
28.4 words a minute. Beginning in 
1940, studies of transcription rates 
included in the transcription time 
machine adjustments, making of car- 
bon copies, making of corrections, 
and typing of envelopes. Conse- 
quently, transcription rates dropped 
considerably. 

6. A substantial but not significant 
relationship was found _ between 
shorthand and transcription achieve- 
ment and the intelligence quotient. 

7. The relationship between abil- 
ity in English and shorthand and 
transcription achievement was _ posi- 
tive but not statistically significant. 

8. Scholastic achievement as meas- 
ured by marks had a positive rela- 
tionship to achievement in shorthand 
and transcription, both in high school 
and in college. 

9. The quality of longhand pen- 
manship had a positive relationship 
to achievement in shorthand. 

10. Most of the comprehensive 
tests of shorthand and transcription 
ability included reading ability, writ- 
ing speed, shorthand penmanship, 
shorthand theory, brief forms and 
phrases, and speed and accuracy in 
transcription. Reliability coefficients 
were computed for most of the short- 
hand tests, but in most cases no at- 
tempt was made to refine the tests 
to increase the reliability. Validity 
was determined for very few of the 
tests. 

11. The percentage of mailable 
transcripts produced by high school 
pupils ranged from 9 per cent for 
dictation taken at 100 words a min- 
ute to 18 per cent for dictation at 
80 words a minute. 

12. Studies in which analyses of 
dictation materials were made re- 
vealed : 

(a) As 
creased, the 
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syllabic intensity in- 
rate of writing from 





the accuracy of 
transcription decreased. 
(b) When sentence length, syl- 


dictation and 


labic intensity, and vocabulary 
difficulty were held constant, the 
writing rate and accuracy of 
transcription still varied, incicat- 
ing that factors other than those 
studied affected the difficulty of 
shorthand dictation material. 


Further Research Needed 


Comprehensive studies should be 
made of the dictation and transcrip- 
tion speeds of both first- and second- 
year shorthand pupils in which tran- 
scripts are graded on the basis of 
mailability. 

2. Both schools and __ business 
would benefit from a study to de- 
termine the essential shorthand and 
transcription skills that a qualified 
stenographer should have. After 
tests to measure these essential skills 
have been constructed, another study 
should be made to determine the 
validity and reliability of the tests. 

3. Studies should be made to de- 
termine the efficiency that could be 
expected of beginning office em- 


ployees and of experienced em- 
ployees. 
Comments 


The studies of pupil achievement 
in shorthand have not, in many cases, 
been sufficiently comprehensive to 
ascertain the actual achievement be- 
ing attained in first- and second-year 
shorthand classes. It is recommend- 
ed that investigators who are seek- 
ing to determine the actual achieve- 
ment of pupils should have the pu- 
pils tested by a disinterested person 
rather than depending upon data ob- 
tained from questionnaire. 


Epiror1raL Note: The remaining 
sections of this report will appear in 
the next issue of the Journal. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this 


respect—‘“all the answers 


” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in the book you'll 


find some interesting answers. 


How Can Business Teachers Develop More 
Adequate Facilities in Cooperative Education? 
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Teaching Specific Skills In 


Dictation and 


Transcription 


by A. Myrtle Hensor 


Princeton High School 
Princeton, New Jersey 


I’ the primary aims of shorthand 

instruction are (1) to develop in 
the student the ability to take the dic- 
tation which he is likely to encoun- 
ter in a business situation with suf- 
ficient ‘speed to insure getting it 
down, and (2) to transcribe the ma- 
terial with sufficient accuracy to en- 
able him to produce a mailable tran- 
script, every teacher of dictation and 
transcription should be concerned 
with discovering the most efficient 
means by which the student can be 
trained to achieve this goal. 

Using job breakdowns for the 
teaching of specific skills in dictation 
and transcription is one method 
which may be used to accomplish the 
desired results. It has been said that 
the job-analysis and job-breakdown 
techniques integrate a teacher’s ob- 
servations and experience with his 
teaching skill and serve as a fruit- 
ful approach to the planning and 
teaching of lessons. 

Definitions 

Job analysis means studying and 
actually performing the job to de- 
termine what it consists of and how 
it is performed. Every motion is 
noted and recorded in the exact se- 
quence in which it is performed. 

Job breakdown means _ breaking 
down the job into details ; analyzing 
how each motion is performed ; mak- 
ing notes of difficulties encountered 
and of methods to overcome them; 
and enumerating each piece of equip- 
ment used in the operation. 


Value of Job Breakdowns 
The value of a job breakdown has 
been well stated by Skimin.* 

1. It sets a clear instruction pattern 
by listing each step in proper se- 
quence. 

2. It makes instruction easier by or- 
ganizing the job in the minds of 
both the instructor and _ the 
learner. 

3. It makes the learning easier; in- 
formation is given step by step 
and no more than the learner can 
master at one time. 

4. It insures thorough instruction; 


* Eleanor Skimin, “Keep Your Typewriter in 
Tune!’’, Business Education World XXVI (Feb- 
ruary, 1946), pp. 299-300. 
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prevents skipping any points and 

spots learning difficulties. 

It insures uniform instruction. In 

an office, this is important, so that 

all employees are taught in the 

same way. 

6. It saves time. No back-tracking ; 

all points are covered and the in- 

structor is not bothered after- 

wards by irrelevant questions. 

It prevents costly errors; spoiled 

copy, damaged and waste ma- 

terials are eliminated. 

8. It accelerates the learner’s produc- 
iton. 

9. It provides a file for future use. 


on 
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Method of Preparing Breakdown Sheets 

Performance by the analyzer is the 
first step in preparing the break- 
down. As he performs the job, he 
makes notes of his motions and 
records them in sequence. Opposite 
each motion or step, he lists just how 
it is performed, what difficulties are 
apt to be encountered, and what 
equipment is necessary. The ana- 
lyzer next sets up two columns—one 
for the steps to be performed and 
the other for the method of perform- 
ing each step. The second column 
also includes the points to be demon- 
strated and those to be illustrated 
on a blackboard or by other means, 
such as films or slides. The ana- 
lyzer then carefully checks his steps 
by actually performing the job ac- 
cording to the directions he has list- 
ed, making any changes in the job 
breakdown sheet. He then uses this 
sheet as an instruction sheet. 


Method of Presenting and Using Job 
Breakdown Sheets 

A job breakdown can best be pre- 
sented to the students by means of 
sheets which they can follow during 
the instruction and later place in their 
notebooks for future reference. 
When a technique is taught in this 
manner, a brief description of the 
job and of the goal to be accom- 
plished is given. Then the sheets are 
distributed. In presenting the job 
breakdown, the teacher reads the first 
step and the description of the mo- 
tions used in performing it. He then 
demonstrates this process in slow mo- 


tion. The students attempt the proc- 
ess, also using slow motion. This 
procedure is continued until the stu- 
dents can perform the first step with 
normal speed. Then the second and 
succeeding steps are taken up in like 
manner. After the entire sheet has 
been presented, the students are given 
an opportunity to ask questions and 
to repeat and review the job until 
they can perform it efficiently. 


Job-Breakdown Sheets for Skills in 
Dictation and Transcription 


In an attempt to apply the job- 
breakdown method to the teaching 
of dictation and transcription, specific 
skills were selected. The skills se- 
lected are not the only ones which 
must be.acquired. There are many 
others. In some instances, the fol- 
lowing job breakdown sheets must 
necessarily assume that certain skills 
have already been acquired. There- 
fore, the student is simply instructed 
to perform the skill on the assump- 
tion that he already has it or has been 
taught it. If he has forgotten the 
technique to be used, he will have his 
job sheet which he can consult. For 
instance, when he is told to proof- 
read a business letter in the job sheet 
on transcribing simple business let- 
ter, he is not given specific directions 
in that job sheet because he has pre- 
viously been given a job sheet and 
specific training in the how of proof- 
reading business letters. Now, he is 
asked to apply what he learned at 
that time. 

The skills selected as basic to dic- 
tation and transcribing are: proof- 
reading business letters ; making car- 
bon packs; addressing envelopes for 
transcribed letters; assembling and 


handling stationery and_ supplies; 
teaching transcribing techniques; 


transcribing simple business letters ; 
transcribing business letters with 
special lines; arranging inter-office 
letters; taking office-type dictation ; 
shortcuts by means of back feeding. 


(Editorial Comment: Job-berakdowns 
are often arranged in two columns. For 
convenience in printing, items usually ap- 
pearing under the column “What To Do” 
are numbered under each skill and items 
usually appearing under “How To Do It” 
are printed as sub-heads under each “What 
To Do” item. Previously presented job- 
breakdowns have titled these columns 
“Steps” and “Key Points” respectively. 

Job-breakdowns have been printed for 
only five of those prepared by the author; 
the remainder will be published later.) 


Proofreading Business Letters 

Proofreading is one of the tedious jobs 
of the stenographer, but it is her responsi- 
bility. Her work must be accurate before 
it is given to’her employer. He is not to 
be the proofreader; therefore, the ste- 
nographer must learn how to do this im- 
portant ‘job. 
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1. Prepare’ the ‘letter you have just typed 5. Remove carbon pack from machine. 


for proofreading. (This letter was typed 


from plain copy.) 
a. Do not remove the letter from your 
machine. 
b. Roll the letter up until it is easy to 
see the entire letter, but not far enough 
that it cannot be rolled back into the 
machine if corrections are necessary. 


2. Check the arrangement of your letter. 


a. Space up until the bottom of the 
paper is visible. 

b. Grasp the papers in the top space 
and pull up and away from the car- 
bons. ° 

c. Remeve.the carbon sheets from the 
machine by grasping with the left 
hand and depressing the paper release 
with the right hand. 


a. placement on letterhead Addressing Envelopes for Transcribed 
b. date Letters 

c. inside address Before your transcribed letter is pre- 
d. salutation sented to your employer for his signature, 
e. paragraphs you must address an envelope for it and 
f. closing <a slip the envelope over the top of the typed 
g. reference initials letter. 

h. enclosure if necessary 


1. Place the envelopes in position for 


3. Check the letter for possible errors. 
a. typographical errors 
b. omissions of words, phrases, or sen- 
tences 
c. transposed letters or words 
d. misspelled words 
e. substituted words 
f. cap'talizatica 
g. syllabication 
h. punctuation 
i. agreement of verb and subject 
Note: To catch these errors, you must 
read to get the sense of the sentences, 
not just read words. It is by reading 
for meaning, that you catch substi- 
tuted and transposed werds. 
To show you how to proofread, I will 
read aloud, while you follow, reading 
silently from your letter. (Teacher 
reads aloud every word of the letter, 
punctuation mark, capital letter, and 
space. She spells out any difficult 
words, homonyms, or words with simi- 


easy handling. 


a. Lay a stack of envelopes face up 
on the left side of the desk with the 
bottoms of the envelopes parallel to 
the front of the desk. 


2. Adjust the machine. 


a. Move the carriage until the frame 
pointer is at zero. Move the paper 
guide to zero. 


3. Insert the envelope. 


a. Pick up an envelope by dropping 
the left hand on it with the thumb 
slipped under the lower edge. 

b. Lift the envelope so that the flap 
is toward you as you lift the envelope 
from the desk to insert it. 

c. Place the envelope in the back of 
the platen while twirling the right 
cylinder knob with the right hand. 
Your right hand should not touch the 
envelope unless it feeds into the ma- 


lar meanings. She also indicates para- chine creckes. 
graphs. ) 

Now one of you will read aloud, while 
you again follow silently and check 
your errors. 

If you found any errors, correct them 
by erasing in the proper manner. 


Making Carbon Packs 


_At times you will have to prepare mul- 
tiple-carbon packs, such as when sending 
identical instructions to several salesmen. 
One method of preparing such carbon 
packs is given below. 
1. Assemb!e your materials. 
a. Stack six sheets of paper evenly at 
the left of your machine. 
b. Place five sheets of carbon paper 
at the right of the machine with glossy 
side up. 
2. Insert the paper. 


a. Pick up the six sheets of paper. 
with the left hand and insert into the 
machine far enough so that they are 
caught by the platen rollers and held 
in place. Allow the paper to hang 
over the back of the tnachine. 

3. Insert the carbons. 


a. With the left hand, pull the sheet 
of paper nearest you forward and let 
it hang over the framework of the 
machine. 

b. With the right hand, pick up a 
sheet of carbon and place it between 
the sheets you have pulled forward 
and the next sheet. Be sure that the 


4. Twirl envelope to writing position. 
a. Twirl the envelope about 10 spaces 
down for a 4-line address and about 
12 spaces down for a 3-line address. 

5. Practice inserting envelopes. 

a. Practice inserting envelopes until 
you can insert and twirl to writing 
position with one motion of each hand. 

5. Type the address. 

a. Set the marg‘nal stop at 28. 

b. Type the address in block form to 
correspond with the inside address of 
your transcribed letter. 

7. Remove the envelope from the machine. 
a. Grasp the envelope with the leit 
hand as you twirl it trom the machine. 

8. Check the first envelope for the place- 

ment of the address. 

a. Fold but do not crease the envelope 
after you have removed it. The first 
line should not be more than one space 
above or one space below the middle. 
You will soon be able to judge the 
placement without folding. 

9, Place the envelope over the letter. 
a. Slip the envelope over the top of 
the transcribed letter. 


Assembling and Handling 
Stationery and Supplies 


In order that you may get the maximum 
production when transcribing letters, you 
should understand how to organize your 
working materials in order that they may 


3. Assemble your stationery and supplies. 


a. Check ‘your supply of letterheacs, 
envelopes, second sheets and carbon 
paper to see that you have . sufficient 
supply for today’s transcription. 


4. Arrange your stationery and other ma- 
terials for efficient use while you are 


transcribing. 


a. Open your notebook to the begin- 
ning of today’s dictation and place 1 
in a standing position at the right of 
your machine. 

b. Place your dictionary and your re:- 
erence manual at the left of your 
typewriter near the top corner of your 
desk. 

c. Place your pencil, eraser, and 
eraser shield at the sight of your 
notebook. 

d. Remove a stack of envelopes fron 
the second drawer and place them 
face up on the left side of your 
machine with the bottom of the enve- 
lopes parallel to the frent of the desk. 
d. Remove one sheet of carbon paper 
from the drawer and lay it on a clean 
sheet of paper on your desk just 
above the stack of envelopes. 


5. Assemble your letterhead, second sheet, 
and carbon paper. 


“I 


a. Remove a letterhead from the sec 
ond desk drawer and lay it face down 
in front of your notebook. 

b. With your left hand, pick up the 
sheet of carbon paper by the lower 
right corner while reaching into the 
second drawer with your right hand 
for the second sheet. Lay the carbon 
sheet on the letterhead with the glossy 
side of the carbon up Lay the sec- 
ond sheet on top the carbon sheet, 
keeping all three sheets of the pack 
even. 

c. With the left hand, pick up the 
pack by its upper left corner. With- 
out turning or twisting the pack, place 
it in back of the platen, holding it 
lightly until the pack is engaged by 
the cylinder as you roll the cylinder 
forward with the right hand. s 
d. Align and straighten your pack if 
necessary. If you have handled it 
carefully, it should not be necessary 
to straighten it. 


e. If you find it difficult to insert the 
carbon pack, you may slip an envelope 
over the top of the pack before in- 
serting it. This should not be neces- 
sary, however, for three sheets. 


t and make any necessary corrections. 


. Remove the letter from the machine. 
a. To remove the letter or carbon 
pack from the machine, grasp the pack 
at the top with the left hand. De- 
press the paper release with the right 
hand and remove the pack from the 
machine. 

b. Separate the carbon from the other 
sheets and lay it face down on the 
sheet of paper at the left of your 
machine. 

c. Place the letterhead and second 
sheet face down at the right of your 
machine until you have addressed the 
envelope. 





After transcribing the letter, proofread 


glossy side is towards you as you in- 
sert it. 

c. Let the first sheet and carbon drop 
forward over the framework of the 
machine. 

d. Pull the next sheet of paper for- 
ward and proceed as before until you 
have inserted all the carbon sheets. 


4. Type with an even firm touch. 
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be ready for quick and efficient use. 

1. Have your desk clear. 
a. Place your books and pocketbook 
on the floor under the drawer section 
of your desk. 

2. Prepare your machine. 
a. Uncover your machine. 
b. Dust desk and clean machine. 


8. Address the envelope. 


(See directions on job sheet for dt- 
recting envelopes.) 


9. Place the letter in a folder until the 
others are finished. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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The Successful 


[ERE is more to being a success- 

ful business teacher than merely 
knowing the subject matter. Know- 
ing the subject matter is of prime 
importance, but it should be your 
aim, as teachers of business subjects, 
to master the theoretical phase and to 
know the subject better than anyone 
else, and at the same time have the 
ability to effectively convey your 
knowledge and ideas to your stu- 
dents. There are teachers who know 
their subject matter well, and know 
that they know, and yet cannot put 
their subject matter across to the 
students, due to, perhaps, their in- 
ability to bring the vernacular of the 
textbook down to the level of t.eir 
students. 

Much is expected of the business 
teacher in the classroom. He is ex- 
pected to help students develop cer- 
tain understandings, conditions, and 
practices in the business world; to 
aid students develop wholesome atti- 
tudes toward and appreciation of in- 
stitutions, practices, and conditions 
which prevail in the business world; 
and to teach certain skills and know- 
ledges which may be reasonably con- 
sidered as being within the province 
of the high school. To accomplish 
these objectives a teacher of business 
cannot be prepared wholly through 
classroom work, he must look to the 
business world for experience to sup- 
plement his training and experience. 


Kind of Experience 

Just “any” kind of experience is 
the same as no experience at all. Ex- 
perience as a stenographer would be 
of little or no value to the teacher of 
bookkeeping or accounting, and vice 
versa, Experience as a clerical work- 
er is of no benefit to the teacher of 
shorthand. The reason is obvious, for 
the nature of the experience should 
have a direct bearing on the kind of 
training the teacher will put into 
classroom practice. 


Necessity for Guidance 


Business teachers must be thor- 
oughly acquainted with guidance. 
Secondary education of one kind or 
another will be the last formal school- 
ing that 90 per cent of our American 
youth will ever get. In fact, the law 
of almost every state says as much 
by providing little really free public 
education beyond high school. 

Business education must look the 
problem of guidance squarely in the 
face. When some teachers say that 
50 per cent of the pupils who take the 
business course should never have 
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taken it, they are shifting responsibil- 
ity. We cannot eliminate our respon- 
sibility by bringing up the old truism 
of our being the dumping ground. 
Neither can we say that those pupils 
should be guided into some other de- 
partment. That is evasion and not 
guidance. 


Current Trends 


Educauon in the United States is 
not a gigantic public philanthrophy ; 
it exists for the improvement of the 
state. Therefore, business education 
cannot exist for its job-preparation 
courses alone; it must contribute its 
share to the citizenship of the masses. 
It not only must teach specialized 
young people to make a living; it 
must also teach the large mass of 
young people how to live in an eco- 
nomic community, 

You will recall that the trend in 
business education is toward an em- 
phasis upon basic business education. 
Business education is no longer re- 
stricted to those seeking specific jobs 
as bookkeepers, stenographers and 
the like, it has a message to all—con- 
sumer as well as producer. 

Unless the new and experienced 
business teachers are able to partici- 
pate in a workable program, they are 
not living up to the enthusiasm of the 
moment. 


Business is Optimistic 


American business is fully aware 
of its staggering responsibility of 
supplying jobs for over 50 million 
people. The government cannot do it 
because it is a spender and not an 
earner. It is only the earners who 
can ultimately support themselves and 
the government. 


Business Teacher 


The thinking of business is toward 
work, and not idleness. Business is 
optimistic as Henry J. Taylor says, 
“Treating all this in terms of re-em- 
ployment, the rock bottom fact is 
that, based on the most careful esti- 
mates which educational and other 
research foundations have supplied, 
the conclusion is remarkably unani- 
mous . With bold preparations 
now, on a company by company 
basis, for plant expansion, new prod- 
ucts, new designs, wider marketing, 
better training, business can hire 
more persons now than in any pre- 
vious period. 

Susiness teachers, present and fu- 
ture, should be in a position to face 
this challenge. 

Personal Equipment 

The successful business teacher 
must possess specific equipment. A 
type of this equipment is personal 
equipment. By spiritual equipment is 
meant those qualities which are more 
or less a matter of the spirit. Such 
qualities are usually listed under the 
head of personality. Personality is 
almost an indefinable quality, and yet 
so necessary in a teacher. Personality 
is that quality which is evaluated by 
personal appearance, force of char- 
acter, and moral stamina. The indi- 
vidual make-up of the teacher, in- 
cluding such qualities as sympathy, 
patience and broadmindedness, is a 
vital factor in his success. 


Tolerance 

One of the most important of these 
qualities is tolerance. Tolerance is a 
feeling that the thoughts and rights 
of others are as important and as 
worthy of consideration as our own. 
Any one vocation or walk in life is 
just as important in its place as any 
other vocation or walk in life. 


Loyalty 

The spirit of tolerance cannot be 
separated from the spirit of loyalty. 
No one can be loyal who refuses to 
tolerate the rights and privileges of 
others, who does not accept certain 
principles and regulations instituted 
by those in authority. As a teacher 
you will find it necessary to conform 
to certain rules and regulations in 
the conduct and management of the 
school in general. 


Responsibility 

Loyalty therefore involves toler- 
ance. But in addition it involves re- 
sponsibility. We must assume re- 
sponsibility. A teacher who does not 
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accept responsibilities and fulfill them 
will not be long a teacher. It is easy 
for a teacher to assume responsibility 
of classroom work, but apparently 
difficult to take an outside responsibil- 
ity and satisfactorily fulfill it. 
Pride 

Pride is one of those qualities 
which is a virtue when developed 
through doing work well. Pride is 
developed in knowing what to do and 
knowing when to do a piece of work. 
A teacher who has made good is one 
who has taken pride in the quality of 
the work of the students which re- 
flects the quality of the work of the 
teacher. 
Sincerity 

No one can be proud of his work 
which has not and does not involve 
sincerity. We must be sincere. A 
hypocrite is despised. A hypocrite is 
without honor not only in his own 
country, but in every country. Bluf- 
fing in preparation and presentation 
of subject matter should cause no 
teacher to be proud of his work. 
Character 

Character may be classified from 
two viewpoints, namely, moral and 
religious. The privilege of directing 
the thought of the youth of the land 
demands the highest standards of 
morality. 


Leadership 


To be a leader in the development 
of society means that he must possess 
the highest standards in civilization. 
To be equipped with the spirit of 
leadership demands truthfulness, and 
justice, and courage, and all the so- 
called virtues. The measure of the 
teacher is now the measure of the 
school. That is to say, a school of low 
standards will undoubtedly be found 
to be taught by teachers equipped 
with low standards of leadership. 

Summary 

The successful business teacher 
must have a mastery of his subject 
matter, and the ability of convey- 
ing it to any age level. On the job 
experiences that have a direct rela- 
tionship to the training done by the 
teacher in the classroom is a great 
asset. All teachers must be acquainted 
with guidance. It must be remem- 
bered that whereas some students 
may have a better mastery of cer- 
tain skills than others, that there is 
a form of business education neces- 
sary to all. Shifting responsibility 
and students into some other depart- 
ments is not to be construed as 
guidance. The current trend in busi- 
ness education is away from the job 
preparation angle; it is a more com- 
plex activity. The wide awake teach- 
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er will be quick to grasp the new 
trends and inculcate them into her 
program whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. 

Being equipped with good intellec- 
tual, spiritual, and physical qualities 
is not all sufficient. A teacher who 
does not cultivate the habit of im- 
proving his equipment will soon drop 
from the ranks because of ineffi- 
ciency. One’s intellectual . equipment 
will soon be out of date unless he 
keeps in touch with the changing edu- 
cational procedure. In other words, 
the teacher must constantly grow 
professionally, particularly in the 
procedure in commercial education, 
which is constantly changing. A 
teacher of bookkeeping twenty-years 


ago will be far from correct in many 
of the principles of today, unless he 
has constantly watched the trend 
and development of the subject. The 
business teacher has one of the great- 
est privileges of all teachers in the 
matter of professional growth. The 
field is so varied, and the opportuni- 
ties so many, for constant improve- 
ment in one’s intellectual equipment; 
and the business teacher who does not 
so improve is shortly considered a 
back number in professional and bus- 
iness procedure. 

The teacher should have a good 
understanding of the principles and 
practices of business gained from a 
study of business subjects and prac- 
tical business experience. 


EDUCATION RELIEVES THE 
PERSONNEL SHORTAGE 


(Continued from page 17) 


his baffling problems ; to prepare him 
for higher responsibilities. Available 
courses run into the hundreds in the 
country’s different schools of busi- 
ness, and include training programs 
for industries as well as those set 
up on a functional basis. 

Thirdly, schools of business must 
meet the challenge to perform for 
business a service comparable to that 
undertaken by agricultural colleges 
to farmers in local communities. A 
film library service at one school of 
business is available to training de- 
partments of companies, another 
school offers programs in coopera- 
tion with company and association 
training programs, and another of- 


fers advisory services both for stu- 
dents and for business men. These 
many services are at least indicative 
of the direction in which the schools 
of business throughout the country 
are moving today. 

The statesman interested in the 
sound functioning of economic ma- 
chinery, the business man with con- 
cern over the future of business in 
general and his company in particu- 
lar, the educator interested in the 
well-being and future usefulness of 
his students—all must agree that the 
collegiate school of business ‘must 
launch out boldly to supply training 
of the type so keenly and urgently 
needed today. 





TEACHING SPECIFIC SKILLS 
(Continued from page 22) 


Transcribing Simple Business Letters 

Transcribing her letters in mailable form 
is the principal job the stenographer has. 
Therefore, you should learn te do this in 
the most efficient manner possible. 


1. Take a business letter for transcription. 
2. Read the letter back. 
a. Let’s read the letter now, giving 
the punctuation. 
b. Let’s check the spelling of 
of the words. 
c. Let’s read the letter once more. 
(The same procedure is followed as 
before.) 


some 


3. Adjust your machine for the proper 
arrangement of the letter. 


a. You will follow these directions 
for your letter: (Teacher gives spe- 
cific directions so that the pupils will 
not need to worry about the mechanics 
of the letter and can concentrate on 
the transcribing of the notes of this 
first letter to be transcribed from their 
own notes.) 


4. Prepare for transcription. 
a. Assemble your  materials—letter- 
head, carbon, second sheet, and enve- 
lope—in the manner you learned was 
the most efficient. 
b. Place the carbon pack of letterhead, 
carbon, and second sheet in the ma- 
chine ready for transcription. 
c. Be sure that your eraser, reference 
materials, etc., are all in their proper 
places. 
5. Transcribe the letter. 
a. Read your notes in thought units 
before typing. 
b. Keep your eyes on your copy. 
c. Transcribe the entire letter, but do 
not remove from the machine. 
6. Proofread your letter. 
a. Proofread your letter before remov- 
ing it from the machine. Follow 
previous instructions. 
7. Remove letter from the machine. 
8. Address the envelope. 
(See previous sheet) ; 
9..Prepare the letter and envelope for 
presenting for signature. 
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The Daily Newspaper— 


A Living Economics Textbook 


pon there are many text- 


books on economics on_ the 
market today, dedicated to the task 
of interesting students in that field 
and explaining its elementary prin- 
ciples to them, there is indeed none 
that can do the job more effectively 
than an intelligent classroom use of 
the daily newspaper. The writer has 
been regularly and systematically us- 
ing magazine and newspaper articles 
in his freshman economics classes as 
a most practical and up-to-date sup- 
plement to the textbook, and finds 
this use invaluable in pointing out to 
his students the importance and time- 
liness of the subject. 

The high school teacher of econom- 
ics, and even the instructor of a col- 
lege freshman course in that field, is 
faced with a difficulty that often pres- 
ents a tremendous problem to him. 
All through theit careers in elemen- 
tary and secondary school, the stu- 
dents have dealt with facts,—two plus 
two equals four, Columbus discover- 
ed America in 1492, and others not 
quite as simple as that but neverthe- 
less as concrete. Here, in economics, 
he comes for the first time into con- 
tact with a subject which is quite 
theoretical and deals to a large de- 
gree with the abstract, rather than 
actual facts. In studying, even in a 
rudimentary way, such things as the 


quantity theory of money or the prin-. 


ciples of marginal utility, the average 
student often quickly loses interest. 
This may be traced directly to the 
fact that, in wading into economic 
theories, he loses sight of the prac- 
tical application of economics and 
finds the subject too deep for him. 
The abstract class discussions and the 
comparatively heavily written text- 
books, often backed by evidence from 
1929 or the early Thirties, are most 
boring to him and seem completely 
lacking in any real connection with 
the vigorous everyday life that both 
he and the world in general are lead- 
ing. It is here that a planned, con- 
scientious use of the daily newspaper 
comes in to save the day. 
Get Good Current Material 


The writer makes a_ thorough 
search of several good papers every 
day, looking for news, editorials, 
columns and feature articles on sub- 
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jects he deals with in economics, and 
fills in with appropriate magazine ar- 
ticles as well, These he keeps in his 
lesson plan notebook, classifying them 
according to the topic of the lesson 
into which each would best fit. Then, 
as the application stage of each of 
the classroom discussions, after the 
development of the topic has been 
completed, and a summary of what 
was learned has been formulated by 
the students, the newspaper article 
annexed to the lesson plan for that 
day is read or summarized and dis- 
cussed by the class. When the stu- 
dents can see that the canons of tax- 
ation, or the applications of the pur- 
chasing power parity, are referred 
to in the news of the day, they take 
on a greater meaning and revitalized 
interest to him, as topics that are not 
just ethereal, but rather of real im- 
portance in world affairs. 

Over a period of two or three 
months, enough articles can be found 
in the papers to cover the entire 
gamut of subjects in the syllabus of 
elementary economics. By constantly 
replacing the articles in each lesson 
plan with new ones as pertinent news 
appears, the clippings discussed in 
the application stage of each class 
hour are always recent enough to 
emphasize their purpose, that of 
showing the timeliness of that day’s 
lesson in world affairs. 


Application Raises Interest 

Surely no student of economics can 
believe the subject composed of dead, 
useless theories, when he sees them 
daily applied in the news of the 
world. The study of the supposedly 
out-dated and academic Malthusian 
theory of population, for instance, 
takes on new significance when the 
student discusses a newspaper clip- 
ping whose headline reads: “World 
Seen Facing Food Shortage Due to 
Lack of Arable Lands. Princeton 
Conference Is Told That 4 Billion 
Acres Must Feed 2 Billion with Pop- 
ulation Rise 200 Million a Decade.” 


» 


ed 





The following sample headlines 
from newspaper articles and editori- 
als sound indeed like the titles of 
chapters in an economics textbook, 
yet how much more alive they make 
the subject to the student when they 
have all been gathered within the last 
ten weeks. The usually deep, dry 
subjects of money, banking and inter- 
national exchange, are brought to the 
fore with renewed vigor by clippings 
from the news of the day which 
read: “Check Payments Hit 768 Bil- 
lions,” ‘Separation of Currency 
from Gold Seen as First Step on 
Road to Unstable Economy,” “Study 
Completed on Dollar, Pound; Main- 
tenance of Relationship Depends on 
Price and Trends, Dean Madden As- 
serts,” and “Monetary Fund to Fix 
Rates, Big Gold Deals Won't Affect 
Money Market, Payments by Inter- 
national Fund Members Due.” Is the 
subject for discussion production and 
its relation to the problems of land, 
population and capital? Then these 
articles are bound to awaken enthu- 
siasm in the up-to-date practicability 
of the issues involved: “U. S. Not 
Getting Production Needed,” “Revo- 
lution on the Land, Soil Conservation 
One of Major Problems of Twentieth 
Century,” “How Many of Us? Pop- 
ulation Prediction for 2000 A. D.,” 
“The Nation Grows Elderly,” “Is 
the Coal Industry Obsolescent Tsp 
“Would Cut Waste of Natural Gas,” 
and an editorial explaining the rea- 
sons for the “Decline in Patenting.” 
Other headlines, such as ‘Price In- 
dex Upheld, Release of Figures by 
3ureau of Labor Statistics Defend- 
ed,” “Incomes in U. S. Hit New 
Peak,” ‘Demand Seen Leveling 
Prices,” “Property Taxes Reach 8 
Year High,” “Federal Spending 
Urged in CIO Organ,” “Railroads 
Rate Plea Is Now Before ICC,” 
“Murray Outlines Labor’s Respon- 
sibilities,’ “Only One Federal Land 
Bank Using U. S. Capital Now,” 
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“Will It Boom or Bust Again?,” and 
profusely illustrated articles such as 
those on “Cycles,” “Wall Street,” and 
“The Redistribution of U.S. 
Wealth” in Life Magazine, used in 
the economics classroom, combine to 
make the subject seem very much 
alive indeed to the students. 


Students Gather Data Also 


But the gathering of these news- 
paper clippings is by no means purely 
a teacher-activity. The pupils are 
urged early in the course to be on 
the look-out for suitable material and 
credit is given to the student who 
spots a good article or editorial which 
the instructor or the rest of the class 
missed, A lively competition of this 
type is thus fostered, with the re- 
sult that the students give less time 
to the comics and sports sections, and 
learn to read and have interest in 
the financial and editorial sections of 
their daily papers. 

The students might further be en- 
couraged, in those classes where 


proper interest is shown and the 
newspaper idea has caught on, to 
make as a term project “A Living 
Economics Textbook,” a scrap-book 
of pertinent clippings they have gath- 
ered. They should be given a term 
outline when the project is intro- 
duced, or told to follow the outline 
of the table of contents of the class 
textbook, in collecting, classifying 
and arranging their findings in their 
books. Much interest in the project, 
and in economics itself, can indeed 
be engendered if the idea is properly 
handled. 

Thus, by a judicious, planned daily 
use of newspapers and magazines in 
the application stage of classroom 
discussions, and possibly as a term 
project as well, the instructor can do 
much to awaken the interest in his 
subject of the student who cannot 
see the “forest” of the practical im- 
portance of economics in everyday 
life, because of the “trees” of the 
seemingly abstract economic theories 
he is studying. 


DON'T TAKE THIS PERSONALLY 


(Continued from page 7) 


different individual under each new 
set of circumstances. 

Do you give credit when due or 
only when the action pleases you? 
No comment by a superior can usu- 
ally be rightly interpreted either as 
jealousy or as annoyance at a subor- 
dinate’s success. A supervisor to be 
successful must be at least as big in 
mind as his coworkers. Any success 
of a subordinate is a success for his 
superior if the superior takes the 
event in the proper spirit. Be big 
of heart and mind—apart from be- 
ing humanly decent it pays dividends 
and costs nothing. 

All of the above comments are 
made on the assumption that the 
supervisor really wants to runa 


democratic department, but that like 
all of us he needs and is willing to 
make a periodic check-up. For the 
supervisor who owns his department 
instead of leading it, these comments 
are irrelevant. He will continue 
to run his department as_ his 
personal property and for him such 
questions are futile. He will prob- 
ably resent these comments. Only 
the good supervisor who realizes his 
job, like that of all teacher’s is a 
human relations job can profit by 
asking himself such questions as 
these. He will get much satisfaction 
trom realizing he practices most of 
them and a basis for thought from 
one or two. 


PROGNOSTIC ERROR 


(Continued from page 9) 


Simple, just add the numbers checked 
in Parts 1 and 2, and you have it! 

Those with scores “higher than 5 
probably would not be good risks.” 
But one who stands far down in the 
lowest quartile of high-school rank, 
and checks the statement indicating 
greatest desire to study shorthand 
i qualify! Now really would 
e! 
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And one who has the highest 
school rank and checks No. 4 which 
says he thinks he would like to take 
shorthand would get the same score 
as the above student. Which would 
you prefer? 

One who says he would rather 
study shorthand than any other sub- 
ject, but who ranks in the bottom 
quartile of his school group “because 


he is dull, is a good risk for short- 


hand.” 
is there. 


The third part of the test is the 
student’s reason for indicating the 
amount of desire which he checks 
in the second part. But it doesn’t 
seem to count in the scoring. The 
author says that “some may be satis- 
factory with scores as high as 6, 
depending on the explanation offered 
in Part C for the choice made in 
Part B.” That is all. Before add- 
ing the numbers checked in Parts 
A and B you decide whether the stu- 
dent’s explanation as to why he in- 
dicated the degree of desire he did 
is truth, kidding, guessing, or what. 
Purely subjective judgment, and one 
the teacher who knows the student or 
his record could make without this 
test. I remember the boy who in an- 
swer to a question by his principal 
said he wanted to “get into this course 
(salesmanship) to get out of that one 
(art).”” What basis has the student 
for his desire? How sound is it? 
Every shorthand teacher knows the 
answers. 


It is hard to believe, but it 


With one statement in the article 
all will agree. It is that “stenog- 
raphy is very definitely a subject 
that cannot be taught against a pupil’s 
will.” But what subject can be? It 
is equally true that no amount of 
the usual brand of student desire to 
study shorthand will compensate for 
a mentality that ranks no higher than 
the lowest quartile of high school 
graduates these days. 


The author of this new test says 
that.all previous ones have been fail- 
ures. But he doesn’t recognize that 
there are “degrees of success or fail- 
ure” here, as he claims there are in 
the cases of shorthand failures. 
Hoke’s test was not a total failure. 
If so, why did the author’s employer 
publish and distribute it? “The Turse 
test has shown some predictive value 
in actual use. The Deemer test had 
about a .70 result with more than 
a score of classes over a three-year 
period. But has the author of this 
new test ever tried it out anywhere 
to see if it predicts? Since he pre- 
sents no data resulting from use and 
mentions none, one must assume that 
no trial of the test has been made. 
What other prognostic test in- 
structor, even a novice, would put 
out and defend a test before giving 
it at least some sort of tryout? Tests 
of such difficulty are not made that 
way. The one under review is but 
a figment of the imagination, or 
merely propaganda for letting all and 
sundry into shorthand classes. 
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AN AUDIO-VISUAL QUIZ 
by Irene C. Hypps 


Head, Department of Business Education 
Divisions X to XIII, Washington, D. C. 


SN’T it time to stop talking and 

writing about audio-visual aids as 
something extra, something occasion- 
al to be added to regular classroom 
teaching? Aren’t they rather an ac- 
cepted and necessary part of the 
teacher’s ordinary equipment? Some 
teachers say, “Yes.” Some teachers 
say, “No.” 

All teachers might fall into the 
“yes” class if their instructors in 
teacher-training institutions had used 
audio-visual aids regularly, natural- 
ly, and productively instead merely 
of talking about them or showing, 
for example, one film. Teacher su- 
pervisors share the same _ responsi- 
bility for in-service audio-visual 
teacher training. It’s high time that 
all teachers be conditioned through 
their preparation to use slides, films, 
and film strips, as they are in the 
habit of using textbooks and sup- 
plementary references. 

Of course, a textbook is visual. 
That value can be emphasized or 
lost according to the teacher’s meth- 
od of utilizing the text. The black- 
board is a visual aid, and again the 
teacher’s use of it is the determining 
point of how valuable it’s visibility 
is to the pupils. Voices are audio, 
but does the teacher bother to do 
any more than to listen for answers 
and not for tonal qualities and ex- 
pressive sound? 

Charts, pictures, posters, slides, 
records, radio, cartoons, movies—all 
the whole long category are familiar. 
It’s the unfamiliarities in using 
them that mark teacher lack of train- 
ing with audio-visual aids. Teacher 
facility of techniques suited to the 
various forms of aids would help 
greatly to increase teacher. use in 
classrooms, All teacher training 
needs continuously to be kept en- 
riched through audio-visual meth- 
ods, incorporated into general and 
special methods for all fields of edu- 
cation on all levels of instruction. 
This means that teacher-training and 
Supervisory personnel face a new 
professional requirement. 
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Teacher - training institutions 
should be equipped to do the kind 
of audio-visual education that is to 
be passed on to the elementary, 
junior, senior, and vocational high 
schoo's. Voice recording machines 
are vital to improvement of the tonal 
effects of teachers. A thousand un- 
happy children might escape the pun- 
ishment of listening to a rasping 
voice, if only teacher had been 
trained in speech techniques. The 
classroom is a little theatre. 

The nervous - gestured, awkward- 
ly slumping, or unattractive teacher 
might be relaxed, svelte and smooth, 
if she had been trained with aids 
for good grooming, or had made a 
film that showed her good and bad 
points, or received any other educa- 
tional stimulants for personal ex- 
pression to enhance the environment 
she creates. 

To audio-visually trained teachers, 
a maazine is a storehouse of roten- 
tial illustrations, models and_ field 
materials are meaningful themes 


about which lessons can be grouped, 
radio is a living connection between 
the classroom and the outside world, 
notebooks are highly personalized 
guidance, and films an open door to 
magic educational impressions. 

None of that means extra work, 
it simply means an extra way of do- 
ing things. The work lies in chang- 
ing past prosaic teaching perform- 
ance into present audio-visual tech- 
niques. Good teachers have a stock 
pile of slides, all cataloged, for the 
subjects they teach. Good teachers 
know how to operate some kind of 
projector. Good teachers have an al- 
bum collection of records for class- 
room uses. Good teachers construct 
audio-visual study guides that help 
to focalize learning. Good teachers 
make achievable pupil audio-visual 
assignments. Good teachers score 
high on the accompanying check list. 
Will you? 

A score of 12 “‘yesses” means that 
you already know the value of audio- 
visual aids. A score of 9 “vesses” 
and 3 “noes” means that you’re not 
yet a top-flight audio-visual instruc- 
tor. A score of 6 to 6 means that 
you'd better get busv. And a score 
of 7 or more “noes” is a dead give- 
away. 

The best part about a quiz like this 
is that it is a visual aid to help you 
become objective. Work on the 
“noes” to do away with them. Build 
up the “yesses.” Add some check 
questions of your own. Then try it 
again at the end of this school year 
and I bet you rate 100. What about 
starting to attain that 100 tomorrow 
in your classroom? 


CHECK LIST 








Yes No 
1. Do your classroom shelves contain at least 12 current or staadard 
hooks other than the textbooks for each class?.............00005 —_ 
2. Do vou have a file of n‘ctures illustrative of the main teaching 
points of your course? (Diagrams or charts will do.)............ —_- — 
3. Ts the bulletin board in your room (and surely you have one) 
changed informatively and attractively at least weekly?........... —_  — 
4. Are your blackboards kept neat and with writing sufficiently clear 
ard well-spaced to be read easily by the pupil farthest away 
SUNT e SETI CO OPEN Te niins a sca eticpaahe ca oee en eh eae eeuenias —_- —- 
5. Do your pupils help you build a mobile museum for each new unit 
ot learning.as a part of “setting the stage’ ?..........cceccccecens —— > 
6. Are any of your classes busy now making up a skit, gathering 
mater‘als, interviewing people, or going places to see things?...... —_ —— 
7. 1) you use a projector frequently in vour classroom?............ —_—— 
8. Have you pre-viewed an educational film in your line of work this 
Rem NOME Sieh as plata ook a Neier eo. cag wale eee ERR be eeme sees — -——- 
9. Do you know what radio programs are scheduled that relate to 
MOL | a ae ee eee eee ree eer —_ -- -— 
10. Ts there a current movie that contains scenes or bits of information 
hag dramatize your school subjects? (Even a “funny book” might 
RMR oe ec ght eather Hels FFG ao bioik oso eos Clea MAG aleVann Iwas bemered — 
11. Do your pupils and co-workers react as though you have a pleasant, 
well-modulated voice with distinct enunciation? (Shut your eyes 
UM EATS SCIEN i212... oars Gig 5 Cd Dead dae oae nee Se ee eRe wes ——_  ———_ 
12. Do you get a thrill at your own appearance when you sit or walk 
TEE LECCE GL Gs PUP ONIGET MINIELOE So 05.5.5 8.0.5.0 6:8 6 8sie ives esieeiensnnes — 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 































































































AMERICAN INSTITUTE Established in 1890 LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
OF BUSINESS High Grade Business Training 
} Des Moines, lowe CHILLICOTHE Business COLLEGE 
. ©. Fenton, President Courses Accredited and Approved 
The Pe Where Futures Arc Formed Chillicothe, Missouri W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE DRAUGHON BUSINESS COLLEGE ns 
OF COMMERCE Winston-Salem, North Carolina eo. A. Meadows, B. Accts., Pres. = 
Davenport, lowa A School With a College Atmosphere MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 
S$. D, Fenton, Director Accredited by the National Association of Le 
' Accredited C cial S Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Office 
The Training and Employment Center of the Member of the N. C. Association of Machines and Related Subjects 
Tri-Cities Business Schools, Inc. Majestic Building, Shreveport, Louisianc 
The Pacific Northwest’s 
Outstanding Business School A Select School 
In San Antonio and the Great Southwest— offering 
Quality Business Training 
enhRe- Walker = 
' THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 411 E. Martin San Antonio 6, Texas Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
A 
BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE P MINNESOTA SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
i. DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE CMe ys Als 
ays, Montane Established 1840 All business courses, including Business Admin- A 
A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years The Oldest Business School in America eunits. Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court _ 
Catalogue on request O. M. Correll, President taili 
H. E. Biddinger, Prop. 424 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. A Quality School Since 1877 Yor 
in a 
Ohio’s Greatest School of Business Success Clinic, State Approved, Member of mer 
BL DYKE & SPENCERIAN COLLEGE papas a Association of a sColleces,, ‘~~ of 
ern bui alls for . 
ISS COLLEGE ‘ girls, oe ied 1863. Send. for catalog. a 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio Professional Business Training Since 1848 sh 
° OCHESTER , INSTITUT The 
School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. was 
Secretarial Science Cleveland, Ohio 172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. B. 
cou 
s a i 
BRYANT COLLEGE WILL'S GUNIHESS SHVERSITY SAWYER SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS for 
Founded 1863 5 Business Administration, Complete Account- taili 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL ing (C.P.A.), Secretarial Training men 
Providence, Rhode Island Accounting, Business Administration, Approved for Veterans stor 
, and Secretarial Courses ons Se. cane te VA 8187 Me: 
rin 
: Students attend from 30 States 619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma Los "angeles, California the 
cou 
Approved Two-Year Courses Ma 
in Business Administration, HUFF COLLEGE SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS & € 
Accountancy, Sales, and Advertising UNIVERSITY A 
BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 920 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri Offering mac 
INSTITUTE i , "The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses" A 
Buffalo, New York Features Training for the Profession of Houston's School of Distinction 0 
Established in 1854 CPA, Court and Convention Reporting Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texas ts 
1€1 
ij for 
BURDETT COLLEGE HUSSON COLLEGE iis Py sii = 
aD 1 ctesgteci ae Bangor, Maine COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING = 
tartal Courses. Co- Re ane tamer Fall coe - State Approved Courses for B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- Me 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions Commercial Teachers egend of — a rer yh sel ova —— ve 
Catalogue on request Special Summer Session Bulletin aetuine oe ponte 4. ae ween 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. — Study in Maine — 13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 
Specialized Professional Training For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE KANSAS CITY Attend 
' 
OF MILWAUKEE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 3 
Ben H. Henthorn, President Established 1900 tra 
ale tee apa Prolesiansl ditceetemt, "geaceeted seorstetel 408 S, Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma : 
770 N. Plankinton Avenue Seer aot E. A. Guise, President wo 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 1329 Oak st. Kansas City 6, Mo. You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. wa, 
pre 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA Study Accountancy and Business you 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE Administration Tea setee. OF COMMEREE a: 
2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California At Northwest's Largest and Best Known UTICA SCHOOL OF COMMERC 4 
Chartered by the State to Confer Degrees Business School BANK PLACE, UTICA, N. Y. ret: 
Capacit A. “Sndents Continuous Business Administration and Executive a 
r Oper KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY Secretarial Courses tha 
w. C. scam President S. 110 Howard St., Spokene, Wash. William S. Risinger, President “ 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 
Simmons College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIMENT 


A very interesting development in co- 
operative work programs in retailing was 
the sending of six students from the re- 
tailing department of the Rochester (New 
York) Institute of Technology to work 
in a Mexican department store last sum- 
mer. Because this project suggests some 
of the interesting possibilities in inter- 
national cooperation in this field, it seems 
well worth reporting in some detail here. 
The development of this project, which 
was under the direction of Miss Edwina 
B. Hogadone, supervisor of retailing 
courses at T., came as a result of 
a friendly relationship that has existed 
for some time between the Institute’s re- 
tailing faculty and the personnel depart- 
ment of the new and modern department 
store of Salinas y Rocha Alemeda in 
Mexico City. Two of the members of 
the personnel staff there are from this 
country, and have had store experience at 
Macy’s in New York, and Sibley, Lindsay 
& €urr Co. in Rochester. 

After the original contacts had been 
made and enthusiastic approval had been 
received from the general manager of the 
store, six students were carefully chosen 
by the retailing faculty at the Institute and 
their qualifications submitted to the store 
for final approval. One of the problems 
was that of language, and this was met by 
holding special Spanish classes during the 
winter and spring preceding their visit to 
Mexico along with a series of orientation 
conferences on life in Mexico and store 


""PROTECTING' THE 


All teachers and coordinators of retail 
training recognize the difficulties involved 
tor the young new salesperson in going to 
work for the first time, yet we do not al- 
Ways in our teaching take into account 
precisely the kinds of problems these 
young people are likely to encounter. As 
4 consequence, we may have well prepared 
them for system duties or for a_theo- 
retical approach to principles of selling, 
and not have given them any training in 
that important area of personal relations 
with their superiors and fellow workers. 

Obviously, it is hard to anticipate all of 
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IN MEXICO 


procedures there. The Institute took care 
of all of the preliminary work of this sort 
in preparing the students as completely as 
possible for life in quite a different kind 
of environment. On the other hand, the 
work of arranging for housing—which ap- 
parently is also a serious problem in 
Mexico City as it is here—and taking 
care of the necessary formal details of 
entry into the country were handled by 
the store. 


Most of the eight weeks the students 
spent in Mexico were devoted to their 
regular assignments which included (1) 
organizing special customer services, (2) 
assisting the fashion coordinator, (3) as- 
sisting the merchandise manager of the 
women’s accessory group and supervising 
main floor customer service during peak 
hours, (4) assisting the ready-to-wear 
merchandise manager, (5) carrying out 
assignments for the interior decorator, 
(6) organizing specialized control pro- 
cedure. 

The stay in Mexico included also a 
number of visits to native markets and to 
factories as well as to the cultural and 
recreational spots. 

In retrospect, the stores as well as the 
school felt that this experiment was a 
most successful one in helping to further 
Pan-American relations and in demonstrat- 
ing the effectiveness of retail training. It 
is to be hoped that similar well-planned 
projects can soon be undertaken. 


NEW SALESPERSON 


the kinds of problems a new salesperson 
might encounter. Even if it were possible 
to anticipate them, probably it would be 
neither good psychology nor sound use 
of the time available to do so. What can 
be done, however, is to keep constantly in 
mind the practical difficulties a new person 
will face, and to attempt through the use 
of sample cases to suggest to these young 
people something of the techniques they 
ing find helpful in getting along on the 
job. 

It may be of interest in this connection 
to read a number of the comments made 


during the last few years by students at 
the Simmons College Prince School of 
Retailing after returning from their first 
field work experiences. It is not claimed 
that these situations are necessarily typical, 
but they do happen. Everything that 
teachers can do to encourage store execu- 
tives to lessen the likelihood of this sort 
of occurrence, and of helping their stu- 
dents to recognize that these things may 
possibly happen will be a contribution 
equally valuable to many of the other 
kinds of training being provided. 

“In one employment office I was told 
to report to the floor, telling the buyer 
that I had experience selling her merchan- 
dise, whereas I never had. I have known 
of other similar cases in which an employ- 
ment office in order to pacify the buyer, 
at least for the day, will send down an in- 
experienced clerk with similar instructions. 
This makes it very difficult for the extra.” 

“The buyer in the department where I 
first worked was hostile and resentful be- 
cause I was a new extra. She wanted 
only experienced salespeople for her de- 
partment. She gave no credit to training 
or even to general intelligence, rather she 
watched me constantly, apparently not to 
help, but to discover some mistake or 
lack of knowledge of the department.” 

“Tt would be advisable to impress upon 
extras that they should not let experienced 
salespeople impose upon them—which they 
often do. When I was an Extra, I wanted 

have everyone in the department like 
me, so I did jobs for them that were un- 
necessary. At the time [ would be doing 
them, they would be serving the customers. 
When the end of the day came, I always 
had worked just as hard as the other girls, 
but never had high total sales. Experi- 
ence was the best teacher in. that case.” 

“I am convinced that most new sales- 
people are eager to do their work credit- 
ably and to ‘make good,’ and they are not 
looking for ways to shirk the less pleasant 
aspects of the new job. They shouldn’t 
be imposed upon nor left to the mercies 
of people who are willing to take advan- 
tage ot their very inexperience.” 

“The extra’s feeling of inadequacy is 
further reinforced by constant reminders 
of the temporary nature of her job, such 
as her debarment from certain privileges 
enjoyed by permanent employees  (dis- 
counts, charge-to-salary, etc.), her assign- 
ment to the more inaccessible and more 
crowded lockers which she shares with 
people she does not know and so cannot 
trust with valuables, her very label of 
‘extra: ” 

“Extras are unconsciously put on the 
defensive which usually results in a lack 
of interest in the merchandise, department, 
and store. There is a non-cooperative 
mood because they are new and are very 
seldom given responsibilities. The ‘regu- 
lars’ and department heads often treat 
them with the idea that they know little 
or nothing and will not be there long, so 
why teach them more than just the bare 
necessities. The result is that these ‘ex- 
tras’ arrive just at the opening time of the 
store, sell during the day, take a few 
minutes more at lunch than they are given, 
and leave the moment the store closes. 
They are not given reasons to feel re- 
sponsible for the department or store.” 
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Books of Timely Importance 








MODERN BUSINESS 


An Introduction to Principles and Problems 





—DOUGLAS, SKAR ard PRICE 
Ready in spring 





























An elementary, organized treatment of basic principles Special attention is given to the effect upon the consumer, 





S55 underlying and influencing American business developments, A Teacher's Manual will be available. 
= presented in relation to the American economic scene. 
MaeRaye Hl INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING 








—BREWSTER, PALMER ard INGRAHAM 
Fifth edition, 531 pages, $3.40 


A revision of this well-known text, giving an understandable, 
comprehensive, and eminently teachable presentation of the 
fundamental principles of advertising in all its aspects. The 


clearly how advertising works and why. All material has 
been brought up to date. A Teacher's Manual and a 
Students’ Workbook and Scrapbook are available. 


treatment is thoroughly practical, explaining simply and 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street Dept. X New York 18, N. Y. 


















































&S Attention: Distributive Education Teachers § | 


Send now for your free examination copy of 


Essentials of Cashiering, ty srice cecil. 


We are confident that you will be just as enthusiastic as the many other teachers who have al- 
ready cdopted this new, know-how handbook on cashiering. 


> Here are the outstanding features that so many teachers acclaim: 4 


. The text answers every conceivable question of importance 
to the person behind the cash register. 


2. It is a handbook of sound, tried-and-true cashiering prac- 
tices . _ . contains all important facts the perfect cashier 
should know and apply, 


; 3. The material is effectively organized for a clear-cut pre- 
i sentation that even the trainee cashier will easily absorb. 


Abundant illustrations spotlight important points and 
create and sustain active interest throughout. 


. The section in the appendix called Handy Helpers is 


especially intended to lighten the task of teachers and 
business executives who are responsible for the training 
of cashiers. 


. Many teachers are planning to use ESSENTIALS OF 


CASHIERING in Store Management courses. 


This handbook with its fascinating treatment of a_ highly 
specialized subject sells for a remarkably modest price — 


k List Price (Subject to usual educational discount) . . . $1.28 per copy q 
WRITE FOR YOUR FREE EXAMINATION COPY 





PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPOINTMENTS AND RESIGNATIONS 


Dr. Roosevelt Basler resigned from 
the U.S. Office of Education to become 
head of the Millburn Township Public 
Schools, Millburn, New Jersey. He 
had served as chief, Instructional Prob- 
lems, of the Secondary Education Di- 
vision since early 1946. Before going to 
the Office of Education, he held the 
post of superintendent of schools in 
Joliet, Illinois. Earlier, he was director 
of curriculum in the city system of 
Tacoma, Washington. 

During his service with the Office of 
Education, Dr. Basler took a leading 
part in the five regional and one national 
conference held on the Prosser Resolu- 
tion, which concerns a program for 
youth who are preparing neither for 
college nor for employment in technical 
occupations. 


Oscar R. Ewing is the new adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency 
and in this capacity has jurisdiction over 
the educational program of the United 
States Government through the Office 
of Education and other agencies. 

Mr. Ewing, who is an attorney, re- 
ceived an A.B. degre from Indiana 
University in 1910 and an LL.B. degree 
from Harvard in 1913. While at Har- 
vard he served as editor of the Harvard 
Law Review. Immediately following his 
graduation he was an instructor in the 
University of Iowa Law School until he 
entered the practice of law in Indianapolis, 
ad. 

Following his discharge from the 
Army in 1919, Mr. Ewing was associ- 
ated with Charles Evans Hughes, then 
practicing law in New York City, and 
later continued to practice law there 
with the ex-chief justice’s son. 

_Serving as Special Assistant to the 
U. S. Attorney General. Mr. Ewing has 
been responsible for the Government’s 
prosecution of important sedition and 
treason cases. 


J. Dan Hull has been named chief, In- 
structional Problems, Secondary Educa- 
tion Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
to succeed Roosevelt Basler, resigned. 
Dr. Hull comes from Indianapolis, Ind., 
where he was principal since 1941 of 
Shortridge High School. 

_ From 1924 to 1941, Dr. Hull was prin- 
cipal of the high school in Springfield, 
Missouri, and previously at high schols 
in Mountain Grove, Missouri, and Sul- 
livan, Indiana. During various sum- 
mers he has given courses at Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Yale, 
Louisiana State, Missouri, and during 
the summers of 1946 and 1947, at New 
York University. 
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Dr. Hull has been active in programs 
of curriculum revision and in profes- 
sional associations. He has been secre- 
tary of the Association of Secondary 
School Principals in Missouri; member 
of the State committe which directed 
revision of high school courses in Mis- 
souri, 1938-41; and chairman of the cur- 
riculum committee of the State Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals in 
Indiana. 

He obtained his bachelor’s degree at 
the University of Missouri in 1920; his 
master’s at Chicago; and the Ph. D. at 
Yale in 1933. 


John H. Lloyd recently returned to 
the U. S. Office of Education as assis- 
tant chief, Information and Publications 
Service in the Division of Central Serv- 
ices. Mr. Lloyd has served five years 
in the Navy Department in Washington, 

; His most recent position was 
head, in a civilian capacity, of the Pub- 
lications Management Branch, Scien- 
tific Information Division, Office of 
Naval Research. Previously, he had 
been head of the Publications Branch of 
the Office of Research and Inventions, 
with rank of commander. 

Before entering the Navy in 1942, Mr. 
Lloyd was assistant to the director of 
information in the Office of Education 
and was responsible for the NBC net- 
work program, Education in the News, 
sponsored by the Office. He had been 
a member of the editorial staff in earlier 
years, having first come to the Office of 
Educaiton in 1930. Mr. Lloyd reecived 
his bachelor’s degree in public adminis- 
tration from American University. 


Edwin H. Miner of Fairfield, Ver- 
mont, has been named associate commis- 
s‘oner of education in the U. S. Office of 
Education. He had been with the 
United States Army Education Pro- 
gram in which he developed plans and 
programs of the Armed Forces Institute 
and nonmilitary schools. 

The new associate commissioner will 
devote himself largely to work with 
the Citizens Federal Committe on Edu- 
cation and will serve as executive sec- 
retary of that group. He will also as- 
sist in developing conference programs 
in the Office and in the field, and will 
maintain liaison with national education- 
al conferences. 

Before going into the Army in 1942, 
Mr. Miner was superintendent of schools 
in Wellesley, Massachusetts, for six 
years. His previous experience includes 
college and teacher training instruction 
at the University of Pennsylvania and 


Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Cheney, Washington. He has also 
had experience as supervising principal. 

Mr. Miner received his B.A., degree from 
Dartmouth College in 1927 and_ his 
M.A. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He also com- 
pleted two years of graduate work in 
education at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Nolan D. Pulliam joined the Division 
of School Administration of the U. S. 
Office of Education in mid-September 
as specialist for State school administra- 
tion. Dr. Pulliam was State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Ari- 
zona since January 1947, and assistant 
State Superintendent for a year prior to 
that time. 

From 1938 to 1942, Dr. Pulliam was 
executive secretary of the Arizona Edu- 
cation Association. Then he served as 
a base commander, rank of major, in the 
Army Air Forces from 1942 to 1945. 
Earlier, he was superintendent, 1929 to 
1938, of Madison School District in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dr. Pulliam received his A.B. degree 
from Central College, Fayette, Mo., in 
1925; his M.A. in educational administra- 
tion from Stanford University in 1932; 
and his doctorate in education at Stan- 
ford in 1946. 


Ellsworth Tompkins recently as- 
sumed his duties as specialist in large 
high schools, in the Secondary Educa- 
tion Division of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Mr. Tompkins went to the Of- 
fice from Eastside High School, Pater- 
son, N. J., where he had served as prin- 
cipal since 1941. 

In addition to many years in high- 
school administration, Mr. Tompkins for 
more than two decades has worked in 
various aspects of. radio program pro- 
duction. He has conducted courses in 
speech and radio at Dickinson Junior 
College, Rutherford, N. J., and has 
served as commentator, consultant, and 
program director at various times for 
stations in the New York area. He was 
also in charge of the workshop in sec- 
ondary school curriculum reconstruction 
for the past two years at State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, N. J. 

Mr. Tompkins received his bachelor’s 
degree at Princeton University in 1924 
and his master’s in education at Har- 
vard in 1942. He has done additional 
graduate work at Harvard and at New 
York University. 
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of the modern economic world. 


ECONOMICS e@ 101s 


Harold F. Clark, Professor in Charge of Educational 


Economics, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The distinguishing characteristic of this elementary economics textbook is its 
readability. It is planned to help the student in making those economic deci- 


sions which are part of his everyday life and to give him a clear understanding 


It highlights theoretical discussion with illus. 


trations drawn from current economic situations and presents a practical treat. 
ment of problems of production, distribution, and consumption in non-technical 
language. It covers the field of elementary economics for required courses in 
social science studies or commercial curricula and may be used as a one-semester 


or two-semester program suitable for either eleventh or twelfth grade classes. 





American 
Book 
Company 

















The Working World @ An Economic Geography 


Whitbeck et al. 1947 Edition 


of economic geography combines 


This 


both global and regional presentations. 


modern treatment 
It emphasizes the 


dependence of countries on one another in trade _ relations. 














LOOKING FOR FILMS? 


BOOKKEEPING, TYPEWRITING, JUNIOR BUSI- 
NESS TRAINING AND SECRETARIAL MOTION 
PICTURES AND FILMSTRIPS? 


BEVA 


A CENTRAL SOURCE 
for 
Business Education Visual Aids 
OF ALL PRODUCERS 
SALES RENTALS 


BEVA, 104 West 61 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 








Please send me ........ free catalogs. 

PCC. Eu ss dk sku ao nein sadS6e wee RAS OS ONS SEES 
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It’s easy to teach 


with a KAR LO 


TYPEWRITER DEMONSTRATING STAND 


The Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
strating Stand has been designed 
to meet the demand for the fast 
growing, popular method of 
audio-visual training. The stand 
is solidly built, eliminating 
wobble and vibration and fea- 
tures a wide range of adjust- 
ability from 32 to 44 inches. 
Free rolling caster wheels make 
it easily portable and_ permit 
turning in all directions for 
demonstration purposes. 

The instructor stands at the 
typewriter and demonstrates the 
proper typing technique in view 
of the entire class. Teaching is 
easier — learning is faster. 

Models of the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstrating Stand are 
also available with one or two 
side shelves. Wood tops are 
furnished in oak, mahogany or 
walnut. Write today for full 
information and prices. 






Model 1E 
Wood Top 
Metal Base 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


32 lonia Ave., SW., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
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+ ¢ ¢ PEPPY PARAGRAPHS *¢ ¢ ¢ 


by Philip S. Pepe 
College of the City of New York 





The school system of Wilson County, 
Kansas, received $75 from a woman, to- 
gether with an explanation that she had 
cheated in a teacher’s examination she 
took in 1894. The money was the salary 
she had received for her only three months 
of teaching. 


+ + + 


Robert G. Sproul, president of the Uni- 
versity of California (present registra- 
tion about 40,000), thinks there are too 
many students in college today who are 
not properly qualified by native ability or 
previous training, or even social attitude, 
to receive higher schooling. He believes 
the situation might be solved if every baby 
were awarded a bachelor’s degree at birth; 





that might satisfy those interested only 
in the prestige of a college education. He 
further suggests that many of the students 
should be sidetracked to junior colleges 
and vocational schools to be given the 
education they really want and are fitted 
for. That would leave the university free 
for what he considers its real responsibil- 
ity: the specialized work of the junior and 
senior years, graduate and_ professional 
schools—for exceptional students. 


¢ ¢ + 


This writer recently had occasion to visit 
a typing class where the teacher was con- 
ducting a series of intensive speed tim- 
ings, each no more than 15 seconds dura- 
tion. The instructor proceeded to give 
something like 25 of these “explosive-type” 
timings in rapid succession, with hardly 
enough break between timings for the stu- 
dents to catch their breath. In fact, even 
this writer felt out of breath from just 
observing. As the number of timings in- 
creased, fewer and fewer students made 
gains in speed and, in the last 10 or so 
timings, not one student gained as much 
as a single stroke in speed. 

In the writer’s opinion, the demonstra- 
tion was equivalent to having a runner 
tun twenty-five 50-yard dashes with no 
rest between dashes. How much more 
effective it would have been if the teacher 
had given a series of, say, no more than 
5 timings, then noted the students’ gains 
in the series on the blackboard, while the 
students rested; then repeated the routine 
until the class ceased making appreciable 
gains in speed, ending the speed timings 
at that point. 
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A free set of 3 model letters for dis- 
play on your typing classroom wall, and a 
reprint of the article describing how they 
are used to teach letter placement, are of- 
fered to Journal readers. The life-sized 
model letters were carefully selected as 
illustrations of short, medium, and long 
letters to be used in the teaching of letter 
placement by the intuitive approach. The 
original article, written by this writer, ap- 
peared in the special typing issue of the 
UBEA Forum, November, 1947. Write 
for your free set of model letters and 
reprint of the article to: School Depart- 
ment, Remington Typewriter Division, 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


+ ¢ 


A nationwide poll, conducted by the Al- 
bany Business College last spring, resulted 
in the publication of a booklet, “Memo to 
Miss Jones,” in which bosses, with great 
relief, enumerated the annoying habits of 
their secretaries. Almost before the bosses 
could catch their breath, 1,000 secretaries, 
who form part of the alumni of the Al- 
bany Business College, returned a thun- 
dering fire. Out of the smoke of battle 
came 16 blistering pages entitled “For 
Bosses Only,” in which bosses can see 
themselves (but not without wincing) as 
their secretaries see them. Described in 
the booklet are the following characters, 
listed in descending order of unpopularity : 

“Johnny-Come-Lately,” who storms your 
desk with a letter at 5 p.m., just as you 
are reaching for your hat. “Smoky Joe,” 





who always lights up a cigar as soon as 
he is ready to dictate. “The Mumbler.” 
“The Shopping-Shirker,” who turns his 
wife’s shopping list over to you. “Gloomy 
Gus,” who tells you all his domestic trou- 
bles. And “Simon Legree”’—all work and 
no play. 


As a final consoling note, the 1,000 sec- 
retaries produced one likeable boss among 
them, a composite, ideal boss. He would 
be the Chief Executive, married, about 40, 
six feet tall, about 175 lbs., neat but not 
gaudy, who treats his secretary like a re- 
sponsible business associate, is friendly, 
fair, appreciative... 


“Miss Jones, you look tired. Why don’t 
you take the afternoon off...” (!!!) 
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@ DECEMBER, 1932 
@ JANUARY, 1933 
@ MARCH, 1933 
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@ APRIL, 1934 
@ MAY, 1934 
@ JUNE, 1934 
@ SEPTEMBER. 1934 
@ SEPTEMBER, 1935 
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Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 5 to August 13 


Practical cogent ses in —— 
Typewriting — eeping — i 
Law — oan Office Practice, Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada, 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
rin oh at! econ Be 
37 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 3, Illinois 

















50* IN STOCK READY 


FOR DELIVERY 
gy oo 


Typing pins 30 to 90 words, short- 
hand pins 60 to 150 words, com- 
mercial club, three editor and staff 
pins with 13 titles, basketball, drama, 
football, track, student council, li- 
brary, art, language, year guards. 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Commercial Award Pin Company 
608 So. Dearborn, Chicago, tll. 
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Just as the modern airliner speeds its flight by following the 


line of least resistance, you hasten progress in teaching short- Th Th N [ : 
hd e Thomas Natura : 


1. Selecting the system that is naturally easier to learn and ev 


teach. ° - 
Series ™ 

2. Adopting the line of texts that is your line of least resistance Sh th : he 
in getting better shorthand results. or an of Texts at 





cinating way in which a set of four little booklets presents the Standard Writing Pattern 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


F Send for the FREE Teacher Training Course and you will see for yourself the simple, tas- 4 


of this truly revolutionary system. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 
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Good News for Typing Teachers .. . 
for Typing : 
* 

COLLEGE TYPING : 
? a 
Sa 
A new text by ESTA ROSS STUART, is ready this month i 
ti 
pl 
This effective new text, based on the pat- ¢ Keyboard and basic vocabulary learning he 
tern-learning method, is specifically geared are graduated and carefully planned to pro- : 
: to the needs of college students. It offers vide necessary repetition i 
(1) brief, clear-cut explanations, (2) pro- e Figures and special characters are ar- o1 
vision for immediate use of the typewriter ranged in continuity copy gi 
in preparing college assignments, (3) an ¢ All letter material is counted by strokes ft 
abundance of visual aids, and (4) objective ¢ Emphasis is given dictation and compo- a 
measures of accomplishment and progress sition at the machine ti 

in all typing skills. Other features: ¢ Instruction is provided for typing such 
¢ Purposeful review and drill materials materials as minutes of meetings, topical W 
are presented in new settings outlines, tabulated and quoted matter or 
g 
i 
ni 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
pl 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London ci 
Te 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS 


“Better ‘Coverage’ for Business Let- 
ters,” written by Ralph W. Smiley of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group to inspire the cor- 
respondents of insurance companies,’ ex- 
presses so well the problems of business 
correspondence in general that permission 
has been secured to publish the article for 
Journal readers. Only those terms refer- 
ring specifically to insurance have been 
deleted. 

“As you read your business mail, an 
occasional letter may have the good for- 
tune to grip and hold your attention. The 
rest are merely ‘among those present.’ 

“What won favor for that exceptional 
letter may have been its timeliness or its 
inherent importance. The chances, how- 
ever, are that the writer’s friendly, con- 
versational vocabulary made you feel that 
he was talking with you and not writing 
at you. 


“As messengers of business, letters often 
stay in the among-those-present class be- 
cause of stereotyped, irapersonal words 
and phrases. Heavy language may have 
made them stoop-shouldered. Threadbare 
terms may have made thein shabby. Baggy, 
loosely fitting, hand-me-down words may 
have made them unprepossessing. 

“If, as is often said, letterwriting is an 
art, it is largely the art of employing 
words intelligently. And to discover what- 
ever difficulty may stand in the way of 
better letters, and more of them, we need 
look no further than that word ‘employ- 
ing. 


Employing Words as Your Ambassadors 


“Good business letters are essentially an 
employment problem, with the correspond- 
ent filling the role of employment man- 
ager. As the person who ‘employs’ word 
salesmen for particular purposes—such as 
for selling, explaining, persuading, collect- 
ing, or any other business function—he 
has both the opportunity and the obliga- 
tion to be critically selective. Before em- 
ploying words to act as his ambassadors 
he should weigh their fitness for the job 
they are expected to do. Right here is 
where the trouble usually starts. More 
often than not he is anything but critical 
or selective. Into his letter, unchallenged, 
goes a shuffling procession of words which 
serve no useful purpose—loafers and 
thumb-riders which are dead weight and 
which make unreasonable demands on the 
time of dictator, transcriber, and addressee. 


“For some strange reason many of us 
who are clear, concise, and vigorous in 
our speech are obscure, wordy and slug- 
gish in our writing. Our conversational 
vocabulary is natural, spontaneous, and 
friendly; our dictating vocabulary is un- 
natural, labored, and coldly impersonal. 
Possibly that is because we pick our 
words out of a bin marked ‘For business 
purposes only.’ That stock is meager be- 
cause it is so seldom augmented; inef- 
fective because drawn upon day after day 


‘The Eastern Underwriter, June, 1947. 
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and year after year by imitative corre- 
spondents. To mention but a few here 
are representative specimens of trite and 
stale substitutes for plain talk: 


Trite and Stale Substitutes 


“We have before us for acknowledg- 
ment....’ ‘In view of the fact that...’ 
(because). ‘It would be appreciated if 
you would...’ (please). ‘Under date of 
..- (on). ‘At an early date...’ (soon). 
‘It would be our recommendation that...’ 
(we recommend). Such stilted circumlo- 
cutions fortunately do not find their way 
into face-to-face or telephone contacts. 
Why, then, their persistent employment in 
business letters? In oral ‘English we’re 
ourselves; in letterwriting English we’re 
someone else—or a coniposite of many 
other persons. The result is that our let- 
ters become ‘a mosaic of  platitudinous 
plagiarisms’—with hardly a red corpuscle 
in a carload.” 

Mr. Smiley here mentions that insurance 
is dealing in intangibles. This is true of 
many types of business—the “tangible 
form is limited to words on paper—(1) 
words for the purpose of protection and 
words for communication; (2) contract 
words and contact words; (3) words em- 
ployed to define legal relations; (4) those 
used to cultivate and maintain human re- 
lations; (5) documentary words which are 
definitive but impersonal, and (6) conver- 
sational and correspondence words which, 
though they should be definitive, should 
also have personality, warmth, color and 
friendliness. 

“Losses, very serious losses, can result 
from careless writing. Let’s pursue the 
analogy for a minute to see what the ‘loss 
hazards’ are and how they can be insured 
against. 





Letter Writing ‘Loss Hazards’ 


“Wordy letters, choked with rubber- 
stamp substitutions for plain talk, mean 
loss of Time all along the line. Time 
was never more valuable than it is today, 
and the most practical form of courtesy 
we can render a correspondent is to tell 
our story quickly and simply. The admo- 
nition to the salesman, ‘Get in, get order, 
get out,’ suggests the technique to culti- 
vate. The beginnings and endings of let- 
ters are favorite parking places for useless 
and time-wasting words. Don’t waste your 
reader’s time with ceremonial trivia. Open 
with words which deserve attention; close 
with those which deserve emphasis. Make 
every word count. Insure against loss of 
Time by making every word pull its weight 
in the boat. Be concise 

“Loss of Understanding can be insured 
against by a little clear thinking before 
you start to write. Rudolph Flesch, in his 
excellent book, ‘The Art of Plain Talk,’ 
urges the use of short words and short 
sentences for quicker comprehension. Long, 
involved sentences usually require a second 
reading before the intended meaning is 


fully grasped. Short sentences make not 
only for speed, but also for clarity. Quick 
comprehension is also assisted by the more 
general use of Anglo-Saxon words in 
preference to their longer equivalents of 
Greek or Latin origin. 

“In talks which I have given to groups 
of correspondents, I call attention to the 
list below compiled by Harry B. Center, 
professor of journalism, Boston Univer- 
sity: 


abundance—plenty experimental—trial 


acquire—gain frequently—often 
alteration—change immediately —at once 
apparent—clear initiate—begin 


initial—first 
inquire—ask | 
mignitude—size 
majo-it’»—most 


assistance—aid | 
commence—degin 
conclusion—end 
contribute—zive 


demonstrate—show merchandise—goods 
descrintion—kind obtain—get 
difficult—hard participate—share 
employ—use permanent—lasting 
endeavor—t~y permit—let 


exceedingly —very provided—if 

“Clarity is also more I'kely to result if 
the letter is planned before dictation 1s 
begun. Elementary as that advice may 
seem, an analysis of the usual run of 
business letters will show that it 1s too 
often overlooked or disregarded. The vital 
thing is not to write a letter quickly. The 
important thing is that it should be read 
quickly and quickly understood. The pre- 
vailing tendency, apparently, is to get 
started and let the message take care of 
itself as it goes along. The best insur- 
ance against loss of understanding, then, 
is to plan for brevity and clarity. 


Use Simple, Sincere, Friendly Words 


“Loss of good will is another letter- 
writing hazard. Conversation across a 
desk has the benefit of facial expressions, 
gestures, voice inflections. The written 
word has none of these advantages. If 
ill-temper, abruptness, indifference, sar- 
casm, condescension, or any other negative 
quality can be read into the typed words, 
the reader’s reaction may be one of re- 
sentment. The writer is not there to ex- 
plain, ‘I didn’t mean it that way, of 
course. The written word can be pre- 
sumed to mean what it says—and_ the 
record is a permanent one. 

“A thoughtless or tactless word or 
phrase may destroy, in a few moments, 
good will which it has taken years to 
develop. Use ‘we’ and ‘I’ sparingly. | 

“A fourth hazard to be insured against 
in every letter is the possible loss of the 
reader’s respect. Such a loss can result 
from glaring violations of grammatical 
rules, misspelled words, confused punctu- 
ation, poor paragraphing or other evi- 
dences of ignorance or carelessness on the 
part of the dictator or transcriber. The 
letter should, of course, reflect pride in 
form as well as pride in substance. In 
other words, it should have a_ well- 
groomed appearance—this being in large 
measure the responsibility of the tran- 
scriber, who should fully realize that the 
important first impression made by the 
‘mail ambassador’ depends largely upon 
the care, neatness, and accuracy with which 
the typing is done. 

* * * * + 

“Someone has said that the way to write 
a business letter is merely to be yourself, 
to ‘put yourself in the envelope and seal 
the flap.’ Perhaps it’s not quite so simple 
as that, but if the principles reviewed in 
this article are applied, it is reasonably 
sure that letters will be .clear and not 
cloudy, friendly and not frosty, human 
instead of mechanical—which insures them 
a good chance of being business builders 
instead of business blunders.” 
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CCTA Meeting 


The time and place for the next meeting 
of the Central Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation have been announced by J. L. 
Brawford, president of the group. The 
time—April 30 and May 1; place—Mont- 
rose Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Complete information about the pro- 
gram will appear in a later issue of this 
magazine. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


At recent meetings, new officers were 
elected by the members of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools, National Business Teachers As- 
sociation and the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association. The programs for the 
meetings of these groups were outlined in 
earlier issues of this magazine. 

The names of the officers for the next 
year and the pictures of the new presi- 
dents are printed below. 


NAACS 

George A. Meadows, Meadows-Draughon 
Business College, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
was elected president of the National As- 
sociation of Accredited Commercial 
Schools at the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation on December 29 at Hotel Jeffer- 
son, St. Louis. Under the terms of the 
revised constitution of this group Mr. 
Meadows will serve for a two-year term. 


Other officers whose election was an- 
nounced include: 
Kincaid, Miller School of Busi- 


ness, Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary; F. Bruce 
F. Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa, 
treasurer; Jay Miller, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, vice-president East- 
ern Division; Jay R. Gates, Dyke and 
Spencerian College, Cleveland, Ohio, vice- 
president Central Division; M. O. Kirk- 
patrick, King’s Business College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, vice- -president Southern 
Division; and Hugh Barnes, Barnes School 
of Commerce, Denver, Colorado  vice- 
president Western Division. 


NBTA 

_L. H. Diekroeger, of the Hadley Tech- 
nical School, St. Louis, Missouri, was 
elected president of the National Business 
Teachers Association at the convention 


held at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, De- 
The other officers 
First vice-president, Mary L. 
East 


cember 29, 30 and 31. 
elected are: 
Sufana, Washington 


High School, 





Dawson Mr. 
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Diekroeger 


Menning Appointed to ABWA Board 


A list of the officers of the American 
Business Writing Association was given 
in the June number of this magazine. W. 
F. McKee of New York University was 
named as one of the Directors at Large. 
Since the election Professor McKee has 
resigned from the Board and Professor 
J. H. Menning of the University of Ten- 
nessee has been appointed to fill the va- 
cancy created by this resignation. 


ELECT OFFICERS 


Chicago, Indiana; second vice-president, 
Willis Kenealy, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, California; secretary, 
Robert Finch, supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati, Ohio; treasurer, Ray G. 
Price, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. The Executive Board 
is made up of the president, the secretary 
and the following members: H. W. Alex- 
ander, Central High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Albert C. Fries, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois; Jay R. 
Gates, Dyke and Spencerian College, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Jay W. Miller, 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware. 


SBEA 

C. C. Dawson, Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, was elected 
president of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association at the recent meeting held 
in Knoxville, Tennessee. The first vice- 
president is C. C. Steed, Elizabethton 
School of Business, Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see, and the second vice-president is Lula 
Ross, Columbia High School, Columbia, 
South Carolina. Chairmen elected to head 
the various sections are: College and Uni- 
versity Section, Thomas B. Martin, Delta 
State Teachers College, Cleveland, Missis- 
sippi; Public School Section, Miss Patty 
Sinclair, Joe Brown High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Junior College Division, Miss 
Mildred Bingham, Mars Hill College, Mars 


Hill, North Carolina; Private Business 
Schools Section. Art Gillam, Crichton 
Business College, Atlanta, Georgia. 


State Directors are: Alabama, 
Alabama Polytechnic 
Alabama; Arkansas, 
Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Little Rock Senior 
High School, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
South Carolina, F. Devere Smith, Univer- 
coud of South Carolina, Columbia, South 
Carolina; Tennessee, G. H. P. arker, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see; Virginia, State 
Teachers College, West Virginia. 


New 
Mary Helen Dodson, 
Institute, Alburn, 


Miss Mary Landrum, 
Liberty, 





Mr. Meadows 


NABTTI February Meeting 


Mrs. Margaret H. Ely, president o° the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, has announced the 
tentative program for the meetings of this 
group to be held at the Hotel Claridge in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on Friday and 
Saturday, F ebruary 20 and 21. ~ 

On Friday morning, Elvin S. Eyster, 
Professor of Business Administration, In- 
diana University, will lead a discussion on 
the principles and objectives of basic or 
general business education, as an out- 
growth of the NABTTI program last 
year. “The Importance of Business [du- 
cation as Consumer Education” will be 
discussed by Fred T. Wilhelms, Associ- 
ate Director of the Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, later in the 
morning. The luncheon speaker is Dr, 
Carl Franzen, Executive Secretary of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

In the afternoon, W. Harmon Wilson, 
South-Western Publishing Company, will 
discuss ‘ 
vanced Course in Basic Business — 
tion” and Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
University, will speak on ‘Preparing 
Teachers of Basic Business Education.” 

The Saturday morning session will be 
devoted to a discussion of the ig un- 
dertaken by the Committee on Guiding 
Principles in Business Education, of which 
Dr. Ray G. Price, of the University of 
Minnesota, is chairman. ‘These principles 
are stated i in NABTTI Bulletin No. 26, 
and are now being tried out in a number 
of secondary schools. 


EBTA Committee Appointments 


President Walter E. Leidner and the 
Executive Board of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association (formerly the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion) have announced the chairman and 
co-chairman of the committees to be in 
charge of the annual convention at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel next March. 
Those selected to work with the of- 
ficers and Executive Board are: Asso- 
ciate General Chairman, C. J. Street, 
Kensington High School, Philadelphia; 
Assistant Associate General Chairman: 
A. S. Benner, Lower Merion High 
School. Ardmore, Pennsylvania; Ban- 
quet Committee: Chairman Helen C. 
Callaghan, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia; Co-Chairman, John Wallace, 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
vania; Administrative Committee: Chair- 
man, Howard Strouse, Gratz High 
School, Philadelphia; Co-Chairman, Ar- 
thur Hertzfeld, South Philadelphia High 
School; Publicity Committee: Chairman, 
Mark H. Quay. Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia; Co-Chairman, William M. 
Polishook, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia; Prizes Committee: Chairman, 
Anita M. Taylor, Lower Merion High 
School; Co-Chairman, Helen Kulp, 
Lower Merion High School; Registra- 
tion Committee: Chairman, Evelyn 
Kulp, Ambler High School; Printing 
Committee: Chairman, Gladys North, 
Scott Senior High School, Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania; Co-Chairman, Mrs. R. A. 
Blessing. Scott Senior High School, 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 
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AV.A. Business Education Section 
Presents Meritorious Awards 


The Business Education Section of the 
AV.A. held a most profitable sectional 
meeting during the recent convention of 
the A.V.A. which was held in Los An- 
geles, December 16 to 18, inclusive. The 
program for the sectional meeting was out- 
lined in the October and November is- 
sues of this magazine. 

An outstanding event of this sectional 
meeting was the presentation of meritori- 
ous awards to individuals and_ business 
organizations which have shown outstand- 
ing cooperation with business education 
during the past year or years. On behalf 
of the Business Education Section, Miss 
Florence Fallgatter, President of the 
A.V.A., presented meritorious awards to 
the following: Downtown Business Men’s 
Association of Los Angeles, represented 
by Mr. Stewart K. Widdess, President of 
the J. W. Robinson Co.; American Insti- 
tute of Banking, Los Angeles Chapter, rep- 
resented by D. W. Henny, Assistant Vice- 
President, Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles; Advertising Club of Los An- 
geles, represented by John R. Christie, di- 
rector of Public Relations and Advertising, 
Citizens National Trust and Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles; and The Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation, represented by H. W. Kings- 
ley, Vice-President, Pacific Coast Terri- 
tory, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


NOMA Activity 


In the November issue of Cross Cur- 
rents prepared by J. Frank Dame, Educa- 
tional Director of NOMA, for chairmen 
of the Educational-Professionalization 
Committee of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, real Progress seemed to 
be indicated. ; 

For example, the Atlanta Chapter of 
NOMA cooperates with the schools as fol- 
lows: furnishes speakers to the schools 
from NOMA to speak before the gradu- 
ating classes of the commercial depart- 
ments at a time convenient to the school 
authorities, who will speak on any busi- 
ness subject stressing particularly what 
business can offer to the graduates of the 
commercial departments of the high 
schools; plans to include as guests at the 
monthly meetings of the organization 
members of the commercial departments 
of the high schools in the community and 
surrounding area; seeks opportunity to 
visit the schools and discuss current prob- 
lems of curriculum and training. Inci- 
dentally, letters including this information 
were sent to all principals of the schools in 
Atlanta which would be affected by this 
program. 

The program for the Secondary Schools 
Division of National Office Management 
Association was outlined with the follow- 
ing objectives: (1) Sponsoring Coopera- 
tive Education, (2) Providing Speakers 
for Business Classes, (3) Developing Bus- 
iness Advisory Committees, (4) Arrang- 
ing Office Visits for Student Groups, (5) 
Attending Business-Teacher Association 
Meetings, (6) Serving on Joint Education- 
Business Committees, (7) Stimulating Em- 
ployment of Teachers During Vacation 
Periods, (8) Encouraging Establishment 
of National Business Entrance Test Cen- 
ters, (9) Holding Annual Education 
Night. 

Increasing interest in the National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests is in evidence not only 
in this country, but abroad. Greece, In- 
dia, Portugal, South Africa, and Brazil 
have been among those requesting infor- 
mation and sample test copies. 
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One-Year Job-Preparation 
Bookkeeping Course 


By 


Freeman, Goodfellow, and Hanna 








Practical Bookkeeping is a one-year vocational course that trains students 
to do skillfully the kinds of bookkeeping work they will do when they 
take jobs in today’s business offices as secretaries, general office workers, 
and, in the majority of cases, as bookkeepers. It is a job-functioning course 
built around the daily recording and financial activities of the modern office 
of any size. 


Skill-Building—The Core 


This text departs from the traditional theory or accounting approach to the 
study of bookkeeping in presentation as well as in content. It makes 
skill-building activity the core of the course; theory is treated functionally 
as a natural outgrowth of that activity. 


Simple Presentation 


Common, easy-to-do clerical and recording activities are presented first— 
the student gets the motivating feel of tangible progress early in the course. 
The treatment of each topic is simple and concise; time-consuming involved 
discussions of nonessential technical points are avoided. 


Able Authorship 


The authors of Practical Bookkeeping have brought to their text an un- 
usual background of business experience, widely recognized teaching ability, 
authorship experience, and a keen insight into the needs of modern book- 
keeping instruction. Dr. Freeman is head of the Department of Business 
Education at New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey; 
Mr. Goodfellow is the Director of Business Education for the city schools 
of Newark, New Jersey; and Dr. Hanna is Professor of Education at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 





Train your students with this interest-holding, failure-reducing bookkeeping text. 
It’s functional in content, functional in presentation. Workbook and tests avail- 
able. Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 3 SAN FRANCISCO 2 
TORONTO 5 LONDON W.C. 1 


NEW YORK 16 
DALLAS 1 


BOSTON 16 
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Donald E. Baugham a former teacher 
at Blackstone College, Blackstone, Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been made associate pro- 
fessor of business administration at 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. He 
received his Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Wilmington College, Wilmington, 
Ohio, and his Master of Business Ad- 
ministration degree from Ohio State 
University. Mr. Baugham also spent 
nine years in the merchandising field in 
Wilmington, Ohio. 


Dr. John L. Hoover, formerly in 
charge of business education at the Al- 
toona (Pennsylvania) High School, has 
been appointed head of the Department 
of Business Education at the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. He 
was also principal of the business educa- 
tion evening school in Altoona and a 
faculty member of the Pennsylvania 
State College Extension Division in Al- 
toona. Dr. Hoover received his A.B. 
degree from Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky; his M.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and his Doctor’s 
degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Andrew J. Horn is now an instructor 
in the Department of Commerce and 
Business Administration, Galesburg Di- 
vision of the University of Illinois, 


Galesburg, Illinois. After receiving his 
B.S. degree from Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri, in 1940, he taught at Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado. His Master’s degree 
is from Colorado State Teachers College. 


Jane C. Little, a former instructor at 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, is now teaching at the 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. She received her 
B.A. and M.Ed. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and has attended 
summer sessions at the University of 
Southern California. Before going to 
Westminster College she taught at 
Maryland College for Women, Luther- 
ville, Maryland; Virginia Intermont 
Junior College, Bristol, Virginia, and in 
the secondary schools of Library, West 
Homestead, and West View, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


R. Jane McDonald has joined the fac- 
ulty of Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York, where she is instructing in 
the College of Business Administration, 
Department of Business Education and 
Office Techniques. Formerly head of 
the business department at Dansville 
Central High School, Dansville. New 
York, she has also taught at the Youngs- 


town High School, Youngstown, New 
York. Miss McDonald received her 
B.S. degree from the New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York and her M.S. degree from Syra- 
cuse University. 


Dr. Ray G. Price has resigned his po- 
sition as professor of Education at the 
University of Cincinnati to become as- 
sociate professor of education in the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, where he will 
have the responsibility of the business 
teacher-training program at both the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. Be- 
fore going to the University of Cincin- 
nati Dr. Price taught at Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, and in 
the high schools of Sullivan and Gary, 
Indiana. He served as principal of the 
Gary night school for two years and for 
three years was connected with Gary 
College. A graduate of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Dr. Price received his 
Master’s degree from the University of 
3usiness of the University of Chicago, 


Mario J. Tucci has joined the faculty 
at Champlain College, Plattsburgh, New 
York. He received his B.S. degree in 
1942 from the School of Commerce, 
New York University and last summer 
completed work for his M.A. degree at 
the School of Graduate Education, New 
York University. 





DEPRECIATION 











Wasting in Value Due to Passing of Time 











TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R.fadley Company - pathfinders 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
PUBLISHERS OF ACCOUNTING TEXTBOOKS AND PRACTICE SETS 

CHICAGO EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF BUSINESS FORMS AND SYSTEMS ATLANTA 

DETROIT 330 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. - 342 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y. SEATTLE 


THIS IS ONE OF 60 PICTOGRAPHS THAT DRAMATIC- 
ALLY EMPHASIZE VITAL BOOKKEEPING TRUTHS IN 


Applied 
Bookkeeping 


COLLEGE EDITION 


The text also includes illustrations of actual stand- 
ard forms, numerous charts and diagrams. € This 
new text employing remarkable visual education 
aidsis now being used in schools throughout the United States. Students are learning book- 
keeping in a new, fresh, appealing way. A new enthusiasm for the subject is evident. q@ Up- 
to-date basic coverage of current income-tax withholding procedure is included, as well as such 
important social security and payroll provisions as: Federal Old-Age Benefits, Federal and State 
Unemployment Compensation, Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, and Federal Wage and 
Hour Law. q@ The complete course consists of the textbook, a workbook of exercises, and a 
complete practice set composed of actual standard forms exactly like the bookkeeping records 
used in business and industry. This Pathfinder course requires approximately 150 student hours. 


THE NEW APPLIED BOOKKEEPING COLLEGE EDITION IS NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR CLASSES 


Write Now for your Evaluation Set 
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Freeman Assigned to Washington 
on Basic Business Study 


Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, head of the 
Jusiness Education Department, State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey, 
has eg a leave of absence as of Feb- 
ruary 1948 to take a five month assign- 
ment with the Office of Education, Busi- 
ness Education Staff. 

Under the general supervision of B. 
Frank Kyker, Chief, Business Education 
Service, Dr. Freeman will undertake an 
intensive study and analysis of basic busi- 
ness education. This project, sponsored 
and initiated by Delta Pi Epsilon, will 
continue to have the advisory service of 
this fraternity. 

The study when completed in June 
should give definitive guidance and direc- 
tion to basic, social, or general business 
education and help consolidate and_ inte- 
grate the differences in thinking and prac- 
tice that now prevail. 


McGraw-Hill Chooses Slaughter to 
Head Newly Created Business 
Education Department 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., one 
of the country’s foremost publishers ot 
business and technical books, announces 
the appointment of Robert E. Slaughter as 
head of the newly created McGraw-Hill 
Denartment of Business Education. The 
appointment is effective February 1, 1948. 

Organization of the new McGraw-Hill 
department is the outgrowth of the com- 
pany’s preliminary publishing activities in 
the field of business education over the 
past several years, first under the consult- 
ing editorship of Frederick G. Nichols, 
Professor Emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and more recently under the full- 
time editorship of Dr. McKee Fisk, who 
assumes his new duties as head of the De- 
partment of Commerce at Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California, with the sec- 
ond semester of the current school year. 
The program has been and will continue 
to be carried on under the overall direc- 
tion of Edward E. Booher, Vice-President 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

Mr. Slaughter, whose duties involve the 
editing, production, and distribution of the 
department’s publications, brings to his 
new position an unusually rich background 
of experience in business education and in 
the publication of business textbooks. He 
hegan his career as a commercial teacher 
in 1931 when he joined the staff of the 
Roosevelt High School, Fresno, California. 
In June, 1936, he obtained his Masters de- 
gree from the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, where he served as 
a teaching fellow in business education 
and continued his graduate study during 
the ensuing school year. In 1937, he was 
appointed head of the Department of Com- 
merce at New Mexico Highlands Univer- 
sity las Vegas, and a year later went to 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
Where he established the Department of 
“eae Education, and served on_ the 
faculty for the next three years. 

In 1941, Mr. Slaughter joined the staff 
of The Gregg Publishing Company as as- 
sistant manager of the New York office. 
He remained in that position until 1944 
when he took a leave of absence to serve 
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as assistant to the chief of the business 
and sales training division of the Veteran’s 
Administration, Washington, D. C. He 
returned to the Gregg company the fol- 
lowing year in the capacity of advertising 
manager, the position he held until his ap- 
pointment as head of the McGraw-Hill 
Department of Business Education. 

Mr. Slaughter, who is completing the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is a frequent contributor to periodicals and 
yearbooks in business education and has 
appeared on numerous convention pro- 
grams. His professional activities have 
included editorship of the National Busi- 
ness Education News and, at the present 
time, he is secretary-treasurer of the U. S. 
Division of the International Society for 
Business Education. 


School Public Relations 
Association Meetings 


Raymond T. Rich, public relations coun- 
selor of New York City, will feature the 
program of the School Public Relations 
Association on February 23 at the Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, in connection with the 
annual convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. Mr. 
Rich will speak at the luncheon. B. I. 
Griffith of Ohio, SPRA president, will pre- 
side. 

Starting at 10:30 A.M., a panorama of 
school public relations techniques — will 
make up the morning program. Among 
them are the program of the Advertising 
Council, “Education is Good Business,” a 
new movie to be presented by Charles F. 
Martin, executive secretary of the Iowa 
Education Association; the “Just A Sec- 
ond” opinionnaire by Lew Parmenter of 
the National ome Service Institute ; 
“Campaigns,” by Otis Crosby of the De- 
troit Public Siecle: 
Ashby of the National Education Associa- 
tion; and “Newspaper and School Co- 
operation” by Edward J. Brown, public 
relations manager of the Hartford Courant 
newspaper. 

At the evening session, Edgar L. Mor- 
= of the Florida State Department of 

Education will describe the work of the 
citizens of his State in improving educa- 
tion. 

All meetings, except the evening session, 
are open to everyone interested in school 
public relations. 





Owen W. Beauchamp 





Owen W. Beauchamp, a member of the 
faculty of The Packard School, New 
York City, since September, 1946, died 
suddenly on December 19, 1947. Mr. 
Beauchamp was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington and later took the 
degree of Master of Accounts at Heald 
College in Oakland, California, where he 
taught for a period of five years. Mr. 
Beauchamp had had a long experience as 
a public accountant and auditor, and from 
1942 to 1946 was a traveling auditor for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
He is survived by a son, Gene Beauchamp 
of Los Angeles. 


“It Pays” by Lyle W. 


Armbrister Heads Department 


The new head of the Department of 
Business Education and Administration at 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
is Clyde P. Armbrister. His B.A. deeree 
was received from Concord College and his 
Master’s degree from New York Uni- 
versity. Mr. Armbrister is now working 
on his Doctor’s degree. 


New AMA Publications 


An Outline of the Supervisor's Job, John 
M. Pfiffner, Reprint from Personnel, 25c. 

Aids in Training and Selecting Salesmen, 
Marketing Series 65, 1946, 50c. 

Principles and Practices in Sales Compen- 
sation, Marketing Series 66, 1946, 50c. 

Reporting to Employees and the Public 
on Profits and Productivity, Financial 
Management Series 88, 1947, ‘$1. 00. 

Overhauling Pension and Profit Sharing 
Plans, Financial Management Series 83, 
1946, 50c. 

Management’s Internal Public Relations, 
Personnel Series 102, 1946, $1.00. 

Regularized Employment—Problems and 
Possibilities, Personnel Series 105, 1946, 
50c. 

Industrial Relations and Soctal Change, 
Personnel Series 106, 1947, 50c. 

Advances in Methods of Personnel Evalu- 
ation, Personnel Series 107, 1947, $1.00. 

Checking the Effectiveness of Employee 
Communications, Personnel Series 108, 
1947, $1.00. 

Economic Factors in Labor Relations, 
Personnel Series 109, 1947, 50c. 

Negotiating and Interpreting the Labor 


Agreement, Personnel Series 110, 1947, 
$1.25. 
Management Techniques for Increasing 


Labor Productivity, Production Series 
163, 1946, 75c. 

Quality and Expense Control, Production 
Series 164, 1946, 50c. 

Getting and Using Employees’ Ideas, Pro- 
duction Series 165, 1946, 50c. 

The Foreman—The Job and the Man, 
Production Series 166, 1946, 50c. 

Human Relations Opportunities for Man- 
agement, Production Series 167, 1946, 
50c. 

Production Policies for Increased Output, 
Production Series 169, 1947, 75c. 

Human Aspects of Methods Improvement, 
Production Series 170, 1947, $1.00. 

Preparation of Company Annual Reports, 
Research Report 10, 1946, $3.00. 

How to Prepare and Maintain a Super- 
visor’s Policy Manual, Research Report 
1, 1947, $3.00. 
Some of these bulletins will be discus- 


sed in “On the Bookshelf” in future 
The American Management Asso- 


issues, 
ciation, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y., will be glad to send free of 


charge to those interested in other pub- 
lications of the Association a checklist of 
recent important AMA publications in per- 
sonnel entitled Advances in Personnel 
Management. 
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For your classes in the 
field of BUSINESS 


. » sa modern treatment of 


) ADVERTISING 


... acclaimed by instructors and by reviewers alike 


ALBERT W. FREY. Combines the best features of 
; both text and reference—not only for prospective 
advertising persons, but for the many business students 
© who, though training for other fields, will want ade- 
quate information to make sound decisions involving 
: advertising. Over 100 illustrations. $5.00 


: “Comprehensive, balanced, scholarly, practical, read- 

able. and teachable—not a bad combination of at- 
i tributes. Not bad at all!”, is the enthusiastic comment 
\ in the Journal of Marketing. 


) EFFECTIVE BUSINESS WRITING 


‘ CECIL B. WILLIAMS. Very teachable, this informal 
) text provides the training to enable the student to be- 
4 come an expert business writer. Content ranges from 





sales and business letters to reports, radio advertising, 
claims and adjustments, employment letters—including 
) the right psychological approach. Contributions by 15 


5 specialists. $4.00 
( “Written in the language of the business world .. . 
pays due respect to the importance written communica- 


tion has played in the history of the development of 
: American business.”—Journal of Business Education 


) INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 


‘ SIMON G. HANSON. Provides necessary training in 
\ broad business procedures, with many of whose insti- 

tutions the business student will some day come into 
“ intimate contact. Includes problems and questions$4.00 


) MERCHANDISING GUIDE 


‘ M. DAVID POTTER. For use in or outside the class- 
( room—a manual of the required figure work of mer- 
} chandising. Problems help master a phase of selling 
which cannot be satisfactorily accomplished in an un- 
; systematic way. $2.00 


ELEMENTS OF RETAIL SELLING 


) PAUL H. NYSTROM. A beginning course in retail 
\ selling interestingly arranged in the approximate pro- 

gression of an employee working his way up. Student 
) learns what is expected of a new employee, how to 

improve his selling personality, how to apply psychol- 
\ ogy to retail selling. Tested learning aids. Illustrated. 
' $2.40 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10 
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Dewey Shorthand 
TEACHERS 


have fewer dropouts 
attain objectives more quickly 





That’s why they like to teach 


HWE) 


New Dewey Shorthand textbooks — 






SCRIPT 


“SHORTHAND * 





introduce new workbook techniques which: 
double the effectiveness of homework 


attain usual Shorthand 2 objectives in one 
year 

Teacher training is free 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 





Dewey Shorthand Corporation 





Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


graduate more competent stenographer: 











5th EDITION 





By Lessenberry and Crawford 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Edition, 
you get a scientific pattern for developing typing 
power, which includes definite procedures for devel- 
oping speed, control, and production. In the devel- 
opment of typing power, the student is carried 
through alternate drives for speed and drives for ac- 
curacy. As skills are improved on short writings, they 


are transferred to longer writings and production 
problems, 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


S > ppecialists wa Ku 36med4 aad é COnvee _ Cdlucalon 


cincinnati NeW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS 
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OFFICE MANAGEMENT—A HANDBOOK, 
edited by Coleman L. Maze, New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 870 pp. 
$6.00, 


Office management is a field of unusual 
importance to business teachers. This hand 
hook, for the first time, really makes 
available the numerous specific facts avail- 
able in this important field. Office man- 
agement is not a science, but many of the 
elements that contribute to making the 
field a science have already been developed. 
Numerous authors have contributed to this 


book. The index, going from page &39 to 
870, gives some comprehension of the 
many facts involved. For example, take 


Standards, a topic of current interest. A 
full page of detailed references are given. 
It is quite safe to say that everything that 
is valid in the field of standards in oftice 
work has heen summarized here. 

Dr. Maze has produced a significant 
hook. It should have a place in all col- 
lege and high school libraries which have 
departments of business education. 


PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
by Herbert A. Tonne, New York: The 
re Publishing Company, 568 pp. 

00. 


This new eg 5 supplants the au- 
thor’s Business Education, Baste Princi- 
bles and Trends, published in 1939, as the 
second volume in the Gregg Business Edu- 
cation Series. The book is designed for 
business teacher training in courses in 
Principles of Business Education and/or 
Curriculum Construction, as well as for 
the business teacher who wants to bring 
himself up to date on an almost encyclo- 
pedic variety of information about current 
business and business education and to 
evaluate his teaching practices. It is _pri- 
marily concerned with the place of busi- 
ness education in the secondary school— 
its historical beginnings, the relationship 
of general education to business education, 


the purposes of business education, ef- 
fective guidance techniques, and proce- 
dures for developing differentiated cur- 


ricula for various types of business posi- 
tions and for the understanding of business 
and economic relationships. However, it 
presents a broader picture than the high 
school ub. Chapters are included on 
the junior high school, the private busi- 
ness school, the collegiate school of busi- 
ness, and the junior college. Present prac- 
tices are discussed in terms of the atti- 
tudes of business and labor toward them 
and with regard for our changing occupa- 
tional life. 

Naturally, eight years of change both in 
business education and in occupational con- 
ditions warrants revision of a book con- 
cerned so largely with statistics and other 
factual information relating to current 
practices. Students of business education 
will be glad to have a source of answers 
to questions as diverse as the following: 
When was the typewriter invented? How 
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many people are studying typewriting to- 
day? When was the first collegiate school 
of business established? How does the 
German Handelhochschule differ from our 
high school of commerce? What is the 
per capita income in the United States? 
How many clerical workers are there? 
How many stenographers? What is the 
per capita cost of advertising today? The 
cost of insurance? 

Doctor Tonne, however, has done much 
more than bring his previous book up to 
date; he has written a new volume. The 
old book contained 336 pages; the new one 
has 561 pages. Titles are the same for 
twenty-three of the twenty-eight chapters. 
Chapters have been added in The Learning 
Process in Business Education, Techniques 


for Developing Courses of Study, On-the- 
Job Training for Business, Business Edu- 
cation in Other Countries, and Adminis- 


tration and Supervision of Business Edu- 
cation. The material on Curriculum Eval- 
ee has been moved to the end of the 
book. A series of basic criteria for cur- 
riculum evaluation is given, and “these 
criteria are to some extent a summary of 
the entire book.” 

The greatest improvement of the new 
volume over the old lies in the increased 
inclusion of the author’s educational phi- 
losophy. His philosophy of realism per- 
meates his writing, and he very success- 
fully presents business education as a part 
of total education and of total society. 
He repeatedly calls attention to the limited 
function of the school, which is only one 
educational influence in the life of the 
child. He says, “The schools have prom- 
ised too much. The school cannot remake 
children. Children, during their school 
years, are in schools for only a small part 
of the full day for just about half the 
year. Obviously, the home, street life, and 
possibly other phases of childhood experi- 
ence have a far greater opportunity to in- 
fluence young people than does the school.” 
He believes that certain learnings, though, 
can most economically be acquired in the 
school; and he suggests how the schools, 
and more especially the business depart- 
ments in the schools, can teach these seg- 
ments most effectively. 

The book, written in a vigorous style, 
will challenge the reader. And, what is 
more important, it will give a perspective 
to training which it frequently lacks. 


—Estelle L. Popham 
e 


INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICES, Third Edition, by Robert Riegel 
and Jerome S. Miller, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 788 pp. $5.00. 
This revision of a major treatise in 

the field of insurance brings the book 

thoroughly up-to-date. To keep abreast 
of the rapid change in procedures and 
regulations, the authors have completely 
re-written and expanded the book. Seven 
valuable new chapters have ben added. 

The objectives and general design, how 

ever, remain the same. 


APPLIED BOOKKEEPING, College Edition, 
by D. Walter Morton and Ralph E. 
Berry, Los Angeles: Charles R. Hadley 
Company, 232 pp. $3.00; workbook of 
exercises, 90c; laboratory materials 
and business papers, $2.80. The list 
prices are subject to school discount. 


Collegiate business students require a 
sound training in modern bookkeeping 
practice. The experience gained through a 
study of this book will enable them to meet 
with confidence the bookkeeping and ac- 
counting problems of the moderate-sized 
business establishment. In addition to ac- 
quiring a practical knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing procedures, the student will acquire a 
thorough grounding in the fundamental 
principles of accounting. 

Fascinating pictographs found in_ the 
text enliven the presentation. The  illus- 
trations visualize in a concrete manner the 
points of theory, with the flow. charts 
clearly outlining procedure. 

In the first seven chapters the book- 
keeping cycle for four different kinds of 
non-trading business concerns is fully de- 
veloped. The student will have gone 
through the complete bookkeeping cycle 
from the opening entries to financial re- 
ports and will secure, in the space of 3 
few weeks, a complete overview of the 
How of business transactions. The rela- 
tionship between original business papers 
and the bookkeeping ‘records themselves is 
effectively presented in graphic form. 

From chapter eight on, the transactions 
of the major practice set business are re- 
corded. This practice set, typifying a re- 
tail merchandising business, is composed 
of standard looseleaf records identical 
with those used in a offices through- 
out the country. 

Chapter eleven presents an up-to-date 
and comprehensive discussion of income 
tax withholding procedure as well as: the 
social security and payroll provisions. The 
student actually works with modern busi- 
ness documents. Chapter twelve is un- 
usual in that it gives a detailed outline of 
the bookkeeper’s duties. 

The Applhed Bookkeeping course will 


certainly provide college business educa- 


tion students with the kind of practical 
and modern training demanded by _ their 
employers. 

7 


AUDITORY AND VISUAL AIDS IN BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, Business Education 
Monograph 66, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 40 pp. 
Single copies free. 

A bulletin presenting the proceedings 
of the 1946 Business Education Insti- 
tute of the University of Cincinnati and 
edited by Ray G. Price of that institu- 
tion. There are articles on the place of 
auditory and visual aids in business edu- 
cation, their use in the technical busi- 
ness subjects, and their place in teach- 
ing social-business subjects; the prepara- 
tion of such aids; a list of criteria for 
evaluating films; and an extensive list 
of visual aids for business teachers. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS ON PAGE 20 


How Can Business Teachers Develop More 
Adequate Facilities in Cooperative Education? 





The problems here presented were used 
as a basis for discussion at a workshop 
conference sponsored by the Vocational 
Division of the New York State Education 
Department at Lake Placid, New York, 
last September 28, 29, 30 and October 1. 
This conference was attended by chairmen 
and others who were invited to participate, 
including the following: Vern A. Frisch, 
New Rochelle, chairman; John E. Whit- 
craft, Bureau of Jusiness Education, sec- 
retary; Wesley Ehle, Massena; Miss 
lrances Gale, Manhasset; R. S. Knouse, 
Albany State Teachers College; Craig T. 
Martin, Amsterdam; John F. McMann, 
Potsdam; Clinton A. Reed, Bureau of 
Business Education; John J. Sexton, Sara- 
toga Springs; James E. Tobin, Kingston; 
William G. Young, Rome; Dr. Donald H. 
Davenport, Director of Division of Eco- 
nomic Development, State Department of 
Commerce; E. W. Hobbs, Supervisor of 
Personnel and Public Relations, New York 
Central Railroad, Detroit, Michigan; Mrs. 
Lois B. Hunter, Deputy Industrial Com- 
missioner, Department of Labor; W. D. 
Sander, Business Consultant, Department 
of Commerce. 

The general topic—Plans and Policies in 
the Development of More Adequate Train- 
vied Facilities in Business, Distributive and 
Cooperative Education—was further broken 
down into fifteen specific problems, five of 
which appear below in italics, with the 
recommendations of the discussion group 
printed under each problem. The other 
problems and recommendations will appear 
in the next issue. 

How can a working (or advisory) com- 
mittee of business men be of practical as- 
sistance to local educators in closely relat- 
mg the vocational phases of the business 
education program of studies to the needs 
of the community? 

It is recommended that a local planning 
commission representing high-level leader- 
ship in the community be organized to 
funnel information down to local educators 
regarding the changing nature of employ- 
ment conditions and of the economy in 
the local area. 

Local working (advisory) committees 
(or an adaptation of this plan) should be 
organized for each business education spe- 
cialization to be offered in the high school. 
Each working (advisory) committee should 
consist of representatives of the school 
administration and of the guidance staff, 
vocational business teachers, and a selected 
group of employed workers, supervisors 
or managers. 

Local working (advisory) committees 
should schedule regular meetings, prefer- 
ably on school time. 

Periodically, combined meetings of all 
working (advisory) committees should be 
held with the local planning commission. 

It is suggested that the facilities of the 
State, as well as the National Departments 
of Labor and Commerce be fully utilized 
in the work of the committees. 


More than 26% of the employed popula- 
tion in the State work in wholesaling and 
retailing establishments yet only a very 
small percentage of the secondary school 
pupils are preparing for employme nt im 
distributive occupations. What are the 
best me thods of wproving this condition? 
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It is recommended that the need for 
distributive workers in the local area be 
accurately determined through survey 
studies made by the local planning com- 
mission, or through studies made by the 
local working (advisory) committee on 
distributive education. 

Once the need has been accurately de- 
termined for the local area, active and ag- 
gressive promotion should interpret this 
need to the local merchants, parents, pu- 
pils, and all guidance counselors. This 
should result in the channeling of more 
students into the distributive education 
program. 

The school administration then should 
make every effort to provide well-trained 
teaching personnel and adequate equipment 
to carry out a satisfactory training pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the community. 


The high-school enrollment in advanced 
bookkeeping continues to decrease yet the 
number of students enrolled in college 
bookkeeping and account courses is larger 
than ever before. What implications 
should secondary school curriculum com- 
mittees draw from these two facts? 

It is recommended that the working 
(advisory) committee on bookkeeping 
study the employment conditions and job 
requirements in the local area. The neces- 
sary changes in the bookkeeping curricu- 
lum should be based upon the findings of 
the working (advisory) committee. Ef- 
fective guidance in the school will take 
into consideration the needs for high school 
trained bookkeepers as well as_ college- 
trained accountants in the local area. 

It should be remembered that advanced 
bookkeeping contributes important knowl- 
edges and skills regarding business man- 
agement which is of value to proprietors 
of small businesses. 


Post-war employment conditions are 
changing gradually. How best can the 
business education department of the local 
high school keep in touch with employ- 
ment requirements in order to make neces- 
sary changes in. the business program of 
studies ? 

It is recommended that the local plan- 
ning commission and local working (ad- 
visory) committee utilize fully the fore- 
casting services of the State Department 
of Labor, the State Department of Com- 
merce, and all other available forecasting 
services in order that necessary changes 
may be anticipated and made in the over- 
all business education program. 


The importance of business experience 
for business teachers is generally recog- 
nized. Should the proposed fifth year 
teacher certification requirement include 
provision for business experience? What 
recommendations should be made to teacher 
education and certification committees re- 
Specting credit for practical business ex- 
pertence ? 

It is recommended that the proposed 
fifth-year teacher certification requirement 
include a provision for appropriate and 
approved business experience. 

The workshop recommends that credit 
for practical work experience be allowed 
up to fifteen semester hours of one-half 
of the fifth-year requirement. 





AMERICA’S 
business 
PEN 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


You may choose the right. point 
for the way you write... the 
point exactly suited for the writ- 
ing job you have to do. 





There’s a Gregg-approved short- 
hand point (#1555); another ap- 
proved for Pitman Shorthand 
(#9128). There are others made 
especially for bookkeeping 
(#1550), accounting (#9550), 
manifolding (#9461) and for every 
other kind of business writing. 
There’s even a point for left- 
handed writers (#2314M). 


Should you ever damage the 
point you can duplicate it by 
number and replace it instantly 
...at any pen counter. The 
Esterbrook Pen Company, 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 


TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 





RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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